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LETTER OF TRANSMITTAL 


Depautment of the Interiok, 

Bureau of Educatioji, 
Wa$hingk>n^ April 24f 191S, 

• Sir: It is gonorally concoded that Germany has done more toward 
adapting industrial oducq4:ion to the needs of the people than has 
been done in the Unite‘d States. Conditions in the United States 
difler widely from conditions in Germany, and the details of adRpta- 
■jl^ tion mast therefore be different, but the underlying principles are . 
the same. In arriving at an understanding of these prihciplea, and 
for suggestions in applying 'them under American conditions, a clear 
presentation of industrial education injjermany can not fail to be 
helptel. I 'therefore recoinmend that^ the manuscript prepared by 
Dr. Holmes Beckwith, and transmitted herewith, be published fs 
a bulletin of this bureau. ' ^ 


Respectfully, ^ 

P, P. Claxton,. 


Commissiolur, 

The Seoretarx. of the Interior.^ 
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PREFACE. 


The purpose of the present study is to ascertain in what ways w« 
in the United States may develop industrial education so that it 
may be of the greatest service to industry and to industrial 'workers; 

•as well as to the whole people. -The "^onomic viewpoint and eco- 
nomic aspects have dominated the pedagogical, and the practical 
outcome hfis at all times beeai kept to the fore. Industrial education 
for the masse4,for the rank and file of the workers, has been the chief 
concern. I'have not concerned myself with agricultural nor with com- 
mercial edYication, however impoitant these fields maybe. Xndustnal 
education for girls and women has been taken up but slightly. 

li\ the United States we lack large practical experience with in- . . 
dustrial education for the ma^s of .workers.- Of all country, Ger- V 
many has had probably the largest and most fniitful experience 
with such education and has most to tpach us. To learn at first 
hand from Gorman experiences, I spent the summer of 1911 investi- 
gating industrial education in Germany. The cities visited were 
selected with a view to their importance industrially and include 
a number of the chief industrial centJcrsnn.'various lines of manufac- - 
ture. The following cities wore visited : The city State of Hambuig; 
Leipzig, Dresden, Chemnitz, and Plauen in Saxony; Munich in Ba- ' 
vafia; Mannheim in Baden; and Berlin, Magdebuig, Frankfort on 
Main, Coblenz, Cologne, Dusseldorf, Elberfeld, Barmen, Dortmund, 
Essen, Duisburg, Grefeld, Munchen-Gladbach, Rheydt, and Aachen, 
in Pru^ia. Numerous industrial schools of all grades were tiffed, 
a largo proportion ol which were in operation. Inquiries were made 
of school ^d teachers, and members of school boards, ^ 

to the prgankation, methode, and results of the-schools. ' The rela- 
tions of the spools to and their results on industry, aqd the attitude 
of industrial employers to them, were especially investigated. In 
almost every city^the chamber of industry .was visited and inquiries 
- made of these bodies, which are the beat fitted of all to represent the 
opinions of the meters. In addition^, a considerable 4iumber^ of 
school reports and other printed data were collected, of whidi one 
could learn only when on the gnwnd. j 

J It may be questioned whether Qermaii experience is likely to be * 
largely uU^ful to in the Unjited Stfttee, on account of oim differ- 
Qpces, eco]^mic, political, and temperamental. ^ In Pari n I shall^ 
note, some of the economic diflferencee. The* *psycholo^cal^ jmd 
political d^erencee a^ weU botfn. Suffice it for;the to ^ 

that I believe coi^Utute ^ 
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such features of Gherman industrial training as I shall recommend. 
It is to be understood, howeyer, that details may and prbbably must 
be modified; at times this modification may approach the essentials. 
A is as yet too early to say what these modifications will be. 

Two terms^used require special mention. The German term “ Fort- 
bildui^sschule ” has usually been translated “continuation school.'^ 
This irandation does not give the accurate meaning in most cases 
where the term is used. FoUowing Dr. A. A. Snowden, in his book, 
The Industrial ImjprovMnent Schools of Wurttemberg, published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, in 1907, I have ren- 
dered the term “improvement school. ” In case of a few schoob that 
or« merely continuation schoob, merely continuing the subjects of 
the tommoq school, the same term* has been rendered “continuation 
school.” It is believed that this dbtinction in terms will clarify 
a real dbtinction m meanii^, and that the scope and aim of almost 
all German Fortbiidungsschulen are much better represented Ijy the 
term ‘^improvement schoob. ” 

The term “tradfe school” when applied to the United States b 
used, agreeably to current usage, to mean a school which teaches 
the 9 perations as well as the science of a trade or trad|^ The same 
terin when applied to Germany b used in a different sense, agreeably 
to German usage as to terms and practice as to schools. A “Fach- 
Bchule” in.Germany b a “specmlty schqor' or “trade school, ” and 
such a school may teach the practice of a trade or trades, or may and 
often does confine itself strictly to technical (theoretical) training. 

My gratitude b due to Prof. Henry R. Seager, of Columbia Uni- 
versity, for hb advice and criticbm. A number of others, loyal 
friends of industrial education, kindly gave me their counsel. I,ac- 
kno^edge especially the’ aid of Prof. Charles R. Richards, director 
of Cooper Unio^^, New York City, who suggested many of the topics 
which I later investigkted; Dr. A. A. Snowden, of the "New Jersey 
Commission of Industrial EJducation; Prof. Paul Hanus, of Harvard 
University, chairman of the Massachusetts Commission on Indus- 
trial Education; Prof. John Graham Brooks; Prof. M. E. Sadler, of 
the TTnivereity of Manchester; and Mr. Charles H. Morse, of the 
Maesachusetts Conunbsion on Industrial Education. I can nor 
here. acknowledge by name the numerous German schoolmen, cham- 
ber of indi^try official^ and others, who ^ceived me very courteously 
and with detaUedj^tfe aided me in my inquiry. To them, as a group, 

' i give my hear^ thanks. Two men I wiU mention whose help I 
e^ecially appreciate, Herr Schulinspektor .^gust Kasten, of Ham- 
burg, -and Herr I)irektpr Eandeler, of the Se^nd Gompulsory Im- 
l^vemqat School of Berlin. Finally, my greatest 'debt is due to my 
]^e, for her criticism and her patient and'eareful performance of the 
^uous. clerical tabors heceaadJfTor preparing 'theJ>Mk for publication. 
I^VHtidy for^the.eaineqk con^eratioh of .thoae who wish., 
effloienoy lof oiir dtiieua incMiaaed^^^ ' V i 
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GERMAN INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION AND ITS 
LESSONS FOR THE UNITED STATES. 


PAET I. THE UNITED STATES. 




CHAPTER I; ( , 

THE APPRENTICESHIP SYSTEM. ’ 

When we by what means are our industrial workers now trained 
for their work we must, to answer intelligently, examine into the 
present status and tendencies of the apprenticeship system. If these 
be such that apprenticeship meets, and promises to continue to'^eet 
sufficiently, the needs for individual training, what functioQ have 
industrial schools to perform \ That apprenticeship’ ilK^opbination 
with all other activities now in the field, does not adequately meet 
present needs is sho^^n by thq complaint heard from many sides of 
the lack of skilled workmen. . 

The apprenticeship, system tbok its rise in medieval handica^J, 
work. A youth would bind himself to a master workman for a period 
which came in most cases to be fixed at seven years, work for him, 
and in turn live in his house and be taught “the art and mysteries” 
of hSs trade. The porsonal relations were exceedingly close, and the 
personal factors dominated the technical— conditions under which 
the ^stem was at its best. The interest of master united with that 
of^the apprentice in seeking thorough' training for the latter, because 
the long apprenticeship |;ave the master abundant?<^8no«Lto gain, if 
he had traindd his apprentice to become a skillful worker. The result 
was a system which, for the type of industries of thtyday, was probably 
brtter than wy other which could be devised.' The apprentice and 
his master were in the early days ofMhe system on an approximate 
social equality in the sense that they came from the same social class. 
The apprentice looked- forward to becoming within a few yearf a 
mMtor himself, uid this uiticipttion was often fulfilled. In the later 
middle ageH tljie guilds, or oiganizatibns of the m'asters of a ^aaft, 
opposed such improvemeht of the status of the apprentice and tried 
with much success to restrict mastership to t^ie families of guild 
membdn. Other great defects of 4he medieval .^tom were th** the 
i^pl^tioe was r^uired to spaiid much of . his t^s'dbing hoimeTurld 
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tAfiks and other drudgery 'which advanced him little or not at all 
his craft training, and the period of apprenticeship was often long< 
than was necessary thoroughly to leani his trade. 

In the United States apprenticeship in its esu’ly stages was much 
like the system in medieval times. Legal indentures were the rule, 
in which parent or guardian, justice of the peace,, or benevolent 
society, acting for the youth, bound him out to manufacturer, mer- 
chant, craftsman, or mariner, usually for the period terminating at 
his majority.’ Both parties appeared in court and swore to carry 
out the provisions of the ^tten indenture, whose terms were made 
to suit the special desires of the parties concerned. The policy of 
the State was to have all you^ of artisan class taught a trade, and 
neglected and orphan children provided wiCh a home. Thus any 
failure of the employer to cany out his contract made him liable to 
damages. The State further protected the apprentice by requiring * 
from him promises of good behavioi', while he also* was punishable 
for violation of his obligations. Parents desired indentures 
to their boys a chance to learn a trade fully, while employers desired ^ 
the contract that they might be protected from loss of the services 
of the apprentice during his last and most valuable years of training. 
The indenture involved a real loss of personal liberty; and much of 
the law of apprentices, as that concerned with runaways, dassed 
them, in effect, as slaves. The contract assumed an equality of 
master and apprentice which did not, in fact, exist. This inequality 
appeared in its worst farm in the compulsion put dn the apprentice, 
as in medieval times, to do odd jobs by which he learned DQthing and 
by which his term of apprenticedxip was unduly extended. The 
apprentice found himself a^r a time doing ak good work as a journey- 
man while he must for years accept an apprenticed meager wage. A 
feeling of resentment against unjust treatejjent developed in his mind 
and frequently vented itself in sli^ted work. Expanding ideas of, 
personal liberty in the mind of the i^prentice, in which he but fol- 
lowed the splnt of the times, conspired with industrial changes to 
cause the gradual decline of the use of the indenture.* ^ 

The industrial revolution- ushered in methods of production and 
transporlation whose^ results on as well as on e<}cial life 

^nei^y are^learly ^larked.' Among others, the concentration of 
induetiy, the increase m the use of capital, mganisation of workers 
in a hierarchy ol ranks, mid the \ise of machine tools, conspired 
jSgainst the apprenticeship eystem. The technical elmente have 
wmi in most of our modern industries, to dominate &e personal, 
aileaai e^nse that^relatipp^ ol num end mim are ohieffy deter- 

, ^pw tlm Imt in.the apprentice- « 
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understanding and adaptation of master and apprentioe^lea^^er and 
tau^t. The master craftsman of the earlier days, who was often 
at the same time merchant, has given way to the entrepreneur, ^bhe 
administrative and financial head, and to the master craftsman, who 
works for wage aa.superintendent, foreman, or skilled worker. .The 
fonrmer, our modem entrepreneur, no longer works with and teaches 
his apprentices ; he dele^tes those functions to subc^inatee ; takes, 
as a rule, less personal interest in, the welfare of his apprentices, and 
concerns himself chiefly with other, and to him apparently, more* 
pressing matters. Moreover, the necessities for competing for a 
wide, and in mapy cases a world market, and thui^ increasing output 
and lowering cost by every possible^evice, have left little time for 
superintendent, foreman, or joume^an to instruct apprentices. 
It is not to the interest of any subordinate to instruct the apprentice 
unless the entrepreneur requires it, and moreover pays for it as fully 
as for regular work. Consequently, in thee great majority of shops, 
the apprentice is compelled more and more to shift for himself and 
“ pick up*' his trade as best he may, which is generally not very well. 
Pieceworking journeymen would, it is said, not eyen deign to shut 
a door unless their comfort required it; still less would they show 
an apprentice . how to do anything. Even a journeyman paid by 
time is likely to find, in the long hin, that instruction given to appren- 
tices is at his own cost and means just so much less bread and butter 
in the mouths of his family. An example of this condition is given 
by the amusement with which a printei; speculates as to tlie result 
to a journeyman in a big city office who should have the temerity 
to enter on his time card, “^Half an hourv spent showing Johnny the 
why and how of the Smith job." , ^ ■ 

Why, then, does not the astute entrepreneur direct his subordinates 
specifically to instruct his apprentices and make it worth their while 
to do so 1 The answer is that he does so at his own peril, and at the 
cost of an immediate money loss. If he be farsighted enough; and 
moreovOT can afiord the immediate expense, he luay shoulder the 
cost for the sake of having an assured supply of sl^ed labor* fOr^ 
the future. But unfortunately farsightedness is not fully developed 
even in entreprSaeurs. Further, all entrejHeneuTS now recognize 
that they secure their labor supply from a general market, whence, 
if they are able to offer sufiicient inducement, th^'may obtain 
journeymen tndnad by others; while on the other hand, if they go 
to ,the expense of training apprentices it may be ncterelj to gee thim 
later ent^ &e employ at other, axu^ possiUy rivd firms. Here 
see one ol the results.of oompetitiem, which, when severe, generally 
leads, o^petatois, eq>ecial^ smaller and weaker ones, to ioUow 
their ixnm little regud tlhe^nturs. So H 
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the neceerity of thoroughly traii^jig apprentices and thus a sense 
of responsibility in the matter. The 'result is that each employer 
* keeps up as well as he^can, yery many of them on the basis of skill 
taught by o^ers. ApprgpCices learning their trades in the country 
go-^to the great cities as journeymen. So desired are city jobs that 
many contractors can get aU the journeymen they need, and do^not 
haye to take any apprentices at all. This country is also dependent 
on the continuous supply ofiskilled workers who come here from 
Europe; without these, in fact, the situation would be more pressing 
it is. The dearth of apprentices is met temporarily in many of 
the building and other trades by the employment of “helpers,” in the 
building trades, men who seldom rise, while in some other trades, as 
the machinist, they usually tire younger, and in time become journey- 


men. 

The apprenticeship system has thus been declining for many years. 

By the sixties the old indentures had largely passed away, so much 
so that they were no longer the rule but the exception. ‘ American 
industry was in a transition stage of adoption of division of labor and 
of mac^ery, and along with these changes the old system of appren- 
ticeship fast passing away. However, apprenticeship is not - 
any means dead yet, and of late years has seen a removal in improved 
form, adapted to the conditions and needs of modem mdustryi In 
the recent emphasis on industrial education the ritality of. the im- 
' proved apprenticeship system has been somewhat overlooked. Of 
its methods I^all speak later; suffice it for the present to point-out 
some scanty yet significant indications of its strength. The Twenty- 
seventh Annual Repopt of the Massachusetts Bureau of Statistics of 
Labor for 1906 shows that out of 58 employers engaged in different 
industtl^ 31 had a system of apprenticeship and 27 had*no such sys-* 
tem, while of 104 officers of -trade unions 55 represented trades where 
apprenticeship was, and 44 where it was not, in force.’ President 
Charles Howe, of the Case School of Applied Science, Cleveland, 
Ohio, sent a letter in 19Q7 to 400 manufacturers in Ohio, including 
nearly all the large firms.* He received replies from 124. Of these, 

56 had an apprenticeship system, while 68 had none. Most of those 
training apprentices, however, gave them but the minimum trmning 
necessary that they might do their work fairiy well. These ^ures 
ahotild not be taken as indicative of the propp^on of. firms through- 
outHhe oount^ which train apprentices. The average would proba- 
Uy^be oonsidmbly iQwer, for the fim& replying average amoiig the ^ 

/ larger and better and are in the more fully industrialist States. 
Mesan. Qroes and Russelli of the New York Central Railroad, have 


diltvered that ‘*55 railroads, have 7,05$! apprentices in 368 ^op. 

vtMaa to IndvtrtUodaaatta, 1908,^ ta 
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plants, while 67 plwts answering have no apprentices/'' The 
National Machine Tool Builders^ Association found that a large per- 
centage of the firms employing apprentices w^ in New England, the 
Middle Atlantic, and the Central Western States; and, fiirther, that 
the majority of them entered into formal contracts properly to in- 
struct the apprentices diiring a stated period of indenture/ Accord- 
ing to the Vocation Bureau of Boston; ^ 

From the latest etatutica available 43 States have laws relating to the employment 
(A apprentices.' Thirty-eight States provide that, in addition to the trade, the 
apprentice shall be taught the common Engliidx branches of education in some pub- 
lic or other school or through such means as the employer may provide/ 

Most of these laws,- however, are dead letters. As Prof. McCarthy 
writes; ''The Wisconsin apprentice law was drafted in 1849 and is 
useless paper to-day/' * ^ ^ ^ . 

Notwithstanding this persistence of the apprenticeship system* 
the industries of the coupti^ are suffering from a great dearth of 
skilled labor. There can ba^ttle d^ubt as to the widespread nature 
of this dearth, whatever be’^tegarded as its cause or causes. The 
nature of the lack is indicated in part by the summarized results of 
ia inquiry conducted by the New Jersey Commission on IndusUial \ 

Education, to which over 2,000 manufacturing, building, and other 
industrial firms throughout the State, employing 250,000 workers, 
replied. Workers in the building trades most Ux'gently needed indus- 
trial education: ' 

Com^ntively few can read or undentand a drawing, and aa for exprearing their 
ideaa on paper by meant of aketchea it ia generally out of the queation. In the 
important machine induatriea a knowledge of workahop mathematica or^ applied 
mcchanica, ability to follow working drawings, and to make a auitable aketch, aa weU 
as familiarity with the practices of the trade, are matters in which many are found 
wanting/ 

A further lack, caused by specialization, is discussed below. 

Dr. Motley, in his monograph on Apprenticeship^in American Trade- 
Unions, shows that apprenticeship has been successively regulated in . 
the history of industries in the United States first by statute law or 
indenture, later by custom, then trade-unions, and lastly by trade* 
a^eements between employer and employee, determined by a joint 
board. None of these methods ever held the field to the exclusion of V 
others, and in their evolution they overlap each other. Nevertheless, 
the general order of dominance of the several methods is as given. As 
our industries developed into the modern form the indenture fell^int^ 
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disuse, individual bargaining came into vogue, the power of the 
em^oyer increased, and trade customs were openly disregarded 
whenever it was to his interest. Thus it was that trade-union reeula- 
tion of apprenticeship was for some time concerned chiefly to uphold 
old customs of the trade. Later the unions attempted to determine 
the length of the term of apprenticeship. Finally, begiiming in 1839, 
witli a regulation by the Typograpldcal Society of New Orleans, 
unions which had suffered a lowering of the average skill of their 
membeTB by the widespread practice of runaway apprentices working 
'as journeymen, and were thus in danger of a lowered wage, tried to 
limit the number of apprentices to some proportion of the number 
of journeymen. This proportion, though ostensibly such as would 
meet the needs of the industry, was generally determined by roAgh 
guesswork. The unions found themselves too weak effectively to 
enforce these regulations without the formation of national and 
international unions. Some unions have been strong enough to 
enforce their regulations on apprenticeship, but with very many this 
remains merely the ideal toward wliich the unionists strive. Even 
where national unions impose exact apprenticesliip rules, locals h^i- 
tate to strike to enforce them, and so it comes about in general that 
only where there is a strong local union are such regulations enforced. 
Moreover, the assumption by the unions bf the sole right to regulate 
apprenticesliip matters has aroused strong opposition among em- 
ployers, resulting* in an intense struggle from which there has now 
emerged the present dominant System of regulation by joint agree- 
ment betwee^ representatives of employers and employed, often 
tlirough associations covering a whole locality or local industry ^ 
According to Motley: • 

Oi the 120 national andnntcrnational trade-unionB, with a total of menib^re, 

affiliated in 1904 with the American Federation of Labor, 50 unions, with a* member- 
ahip of 766,417, do not attempt to maintain apprenticeship Bystema.* ' 


, These 60 unions include 35 unions of unskilled workers who are 
able to pick up a knowledge of their work in a short time; 11 unions, 
7 of which are in railroad work, whose trades are recruited by pro- 
motion from associated positions, as engineers from firemen; 7 
unions in whose trades machine work and minute division of labor 
have made apprenticeship impossible; and 2 unions repr^enting 
* properly professions rather than tradra. • 

'fbs remaining nati<mal unions, that is, about 70 of the 120 affiliate in 1904 with the 
American Federation Of Labor, with a membership of 900,000, together with some 
&alf-doten unaffiliated national unions, attempt more or lees succese;fully to enforce 
^ apprenticediip regulafions. ^ ' 


**Of these 70 unions/' says Motley, "only a^ut 10-actually succeed 
in. enforcmg apprenticeship as a prerequisite to m^exnber^p." * In 
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fact, neither employer nor union is able to control the apprentice 
situation satisfactorily, cTen in those l^qinrtB where they are in agree- 
ment. Apprentices, after obtaining a sniattering of a trade or becom- 
ing baK trained, frequently run away Jmd take up work elsewhere 
as journeymen, a practice exceedingly hard to stop. 

Minor motives of unionists in the regulation of'apprenticeship are 
the desire to uphold the standard of workmanship because of pride 
in their trade and their skill and the need of a common measm^of 
ability (or “ standardized " ability) for the purpose of collectirl^ar- 
gaining.^ Unidnists fear to attempt to secure a high wage rate, for 
some of their number, being poorer workmen, mUy be unable to reach 
it, and may thus injure the others by their competition. An approxi- 
mate equality of ability, such as could best be secured by a uniform 
minimum of apprenticeship training, would greatlj^ improve the con-*' 
ditions of collective bargaining as compared with the present basis 
of some thoroughly trained workers and some half trained. 

An investigation oi the Minnesota Bureau of Labor jrito strike and 
other statistics indicates that — 


the employers of the United States practically control the regulations of the traming 
of new workmen in the greater number of American inechaDical and manufiacturing 
industries, subject, however, to State laws regulating child labor.* 




1 


- The major responsibility for the conditions thus rests with the 
employers. Where employers have not attenifpted to regulate these 
matters, unions have often assumed the responsibilities and with 
them the powers of regulation. 

In conclusion, the net result of our inquiry into the influence of 
trade uniotft on the scarcity of skiUed workmen seems to be that to 
no great extent is that scarcity due to union action. Wo must look 
elsewhere for the chief causes of this lack. 

Of some of these, incident to moderii <ndustrial changes, 1^ have 
already spoken. One remains, and that perhaps the most important 
of all. That is spec^alizati'Sn, oc. ihp division of labor. Though 
affecting different industries very unequally, the §ggregate effect on 
apprenticeship and on both the demand for and supply of Si lfjU pd 
labor has been very greAt; Roughly speaking, this ^ect has been 
greatest on the metal, on some of the leather and wood industries, 
bn textiles, and on garment making. The subdivision of processes 
in some of these industries has been very great; for example, the 
making of a modem shoe involves about a hundred processes. In 
the post; an craftsmen propef^were compelled to be sMed; now the 
tendency is toward a differentiation into many industries, the result «• 
of which, is a demand for a arge number of workmen of mode):fLt6 
skill, or In some cases unshed, and a lesser number of ^hly a^ed 
workers. The mere fact that a worker is running a machine does 
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not mean that less skill is requfred of Kim* than of the old craftsmen; 
it may be that he must be more skillful. There are machines, how- 
ever, run by mere machine tenders who need have little intelligence, 
or training, ••Such machines, requiring little or nothing but the" 
indefinite repetition of a few .simple motions, constitute in the 
dem^ds from apd consequent effects on the worker one of the 
greatest of our present-day problems. Another type of specializa- 
tion does not involve mere machine tending, but rather the sub- 
division of what was once one trade into a number of branches, in 
which the tendency is for the worker to learn and^practice but one. 
Thus the mosU advanced practice in carpentry involves the special- 
ization of one man in door-hanging, another in tacking molding, 
another in laying-floors, and so on. 

The speed it which modem industries are run, in the ceaseless 
effort to increase output and lessen cost, militates strongly against 
the possibility of an apprentice learning m'ore than a branch of a 
trade. The foreman or superintendent is strongly led to keep the 
apprentice at that work for which he shows an aptitude. ^To change 
him from machine to machine or branch to branch of the trade 
involves for the time a decreased output; and modern competition, 
as a rule, leaves litte thought for remote resulU,^ especially when 
whatever benefit is obtained in the future may be reaped by another. 
Such is the condition when the apprentice is earnestly* seeking to 
learn the whole trade; but many trades are unable to secure enough 
good apprentices because of the long years of service at low pay. 
The boys parents are unwilling to make the sacrifice and far 

too ofteiyrfccoptbctter immediate wage in industries of low^er grade, 
with Icj^promse for the futures instead of learning a good trade. 

attitune, with technical factors in some industries, has re- 
sulted in bringing about whc,t is called the specfel apprenticeship 
system.* Under this system the apprentice is indentured to ohe do- 
partlaent only of a trade, for a period prying from one to two years, 

• as against the average for i^bgular appr^hiceships of about four years. 
Such a system has been adopted by the National Association of* 
Maidune Tool Builders \fho declare that they arc confronted by a 
condition and not a theory. When boys are transferred from one 
department to another, there is et loss of immediate AefiSciency, on 
accost of which high enough wages can not be ©aid to attract a 
BufiScient number of beys. The only way to ophain apprentice 
enough was to pay highei* wages, and this required giving the boys 
thatjrpaid their employers from the start. 3oys were accord* 
taken -for a trial period of 240 hours an^ then indenture to\ 
, one qf the 11 departments: XlHUnig, vertical boring miU, horizontal 
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boring mill, planing, milling, drilling, grinding, erecting, turret, vise, 
and scraping. The narrow range of attention allowed rapid advance 
in ppoficiency and a correspondingly high wage. At the start 12 cents 
an hour was paid, increasing successively to 14, 16, and 18 cents, 
and^as high as 20 cents after a year and a half. . A general apprentice- 
ships frequently pays less near the end of a four years term than this 
special apprenticeship after a year’s work. For comparison, the 
general apprenticeship under this association^ three years, and the 
wages paid only 8, TO, and 13 cents An hour for the first, second, and 
third years, respectively. 

So strong are tils'* tend encira’4o ward this system, so manifest its 
advantages, that we are bound to see its great development. Yet its 
chief advantages are immediate, and it is subject to disadvantages 
whoseforce does not at once appear, but are none the less vital, t'rom . ■ 

the standpoint of the industry, or of the employer, an increase in'tho 
extent of this system means a labor force less adaptable and mobile. 

Wo must recognize that there is a fundamental difference between 
' this typo of specialization and that of * physicians, lawyers, 
scientists. The latter s])ecialize on the foundation of a broad general 
teaming; the specialized apprentice knowg. nulling but his speciality. 

The weaknesses of the system affect tlys apprentice most/ An 
Apprentice, if all goes well, may after the completion of one special 
apprenticeship take up another; but few are willing to do this; 
meaning, as the change would, a decrease in wage for the time being , 
from 18 to 12 cents an hour. He may earn' as much pay and have as ^ 
regular work as if he knew the whole trade; despite the fact that he 
wUl sooner exhaust the possibilities of interest in his work. But he 
has not the resource possessed by the man who is trained in the whole 
tradefTlis alteniatives for employment are fewer, and a relatively 
slight change in industry or a dispute with his employer may leave 
him unable to obtain work. The displacement of workers trained in 
the whole trade by those acquainted with only a small part of it can 
' scarcely fail to increase the dependence of workers on employers and ^ 

80 strike a blow at our democracy. Yet so great are the immediate 
advantages of this system to both employer and apprentice that .we 
are likely to meet it in the future far more than wo should like. Such 
specialization should be distinguished clearly from those forms where 
either the specialization is made* on the basis of a-previous broaj|. 
training, as is usual in building carpentry; ot, where the portion oFa 
trade studied is so large and complex as to tax the abilities of the * 
apprentice and give him consider%le res 9 U 8 ce and ahemative in later 
life; and is therefore tantamount in its extent to a whole trade of 
earlier years. Such subdivision of trades we must recognize as in the 
main necessa^ and desirable, in view of the great technical advances ; 

^ 
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of recent yeart, which add greatly to their cony>lexity, and are 
probably i^e from the ^hief dwadvantagee urged, above gainst 
narrow and exclusive specialization. Finally, extreme specialization 
income industries, as in boot and shoe or watch manufacture, has 
made any semblance of an apprehticeSliip systetdf nigh impossible. 

In some trades the helper system is a substitute, in part at least, 
for apprenticeship.^ The helper is an adult, and nei^er performs 
the same operations' as the journeyman with'whoth he works nor is 
usually given any instruction in the latter's work. He “picks up" 
his trade if he can b} .watching the journeyman, afid, occasionally, 
performs the operations of the trade proper. Helpers are largej.y 
present* in, the building and other trades where a man's strength is • 
necessary. No* definite term as a helper is usuaDy necessary before 
entering the trade, proper. The h^per system is more important 
than apprentic^hip in trades where experience is the chief factor in 
proficiency, as in printing and in the work of locomotive, engineers, 
The fireman is the engineer^ helper, as the brakeman is ot the con- 
ductor, and each of these sits of helpers recruits the higher positions 
a/ter passing through examinations. 

Three different groups of helpers may be roughly distinguished, 
j^dcording to Mes&rs. Woyl and Sakolski: **'(1) Ordinary laborers; 

(2) ‘improvers,' ‘holders on,' or ‘junior workmen ' ;-and (3) handy 
men.”* The Ordinary* laborers, as* hod carriers, seldom become 
journeymen. The second group, “improvers" or“ junior workmen," 
do work similar to that of the journeymen who supervise them. 
Their wages are 25 to 50 per cent lower thai#those of journeymen; 
hence they tend to do the latter’s ^work whenever possible, unless 
prevented. “Handy men" do not^work under journeymen^ but do 
odd jobs and less skilled operations. They also come into competi- 
tion and conflict with the journeymen. 

Th^ helper system tei\^s to recruit the ranks of journeymen more 
rapiAy than does apprenticeship, and so Ij^jjiven rise to many ' 
struggles between journeymen and helpers or employers. 

1 W«yl, Walter E., and Sakolski, A. M. CondltioDS of entnnoe to Um IMnolpal Tradas. Bulletin of tiu 
of Labor, Xo> «7, Nbr., 190B, pp. TeS-TH. 
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CHAPTER II. 

OPmORS OF 'EMPLOYEES AND EMPLOYED. 




What is the attitude of the employer toward the present situation, 
imd what that of the employees? In parlicular, how do they regard 
trade and tedmical schools as a -means tt> help solve the practical . 
problems confronting them? These are questions wlwse answers 
are of vital importance, for the cooperation of employers and 
-employees, alike is needed in any attempls at betterment. 

The attitude of employers and employees toward restriction of 
apprenticeship is well shown in an, investigation conducted by Prof. 
Charles R. Richards, and published as^Part I of the Report of the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics of New York State for 1908 on Industrial 
Training onditi Part I of the similflu* Massachusetts report for 1906. 
Returns from New Tdrk show the follawing: Two hundred -and one 
firms employed the full number of apprentices allowed by union 
rules, while only 128 do not do so. Ody 172 firms are prevented 
by trade-union restrictions from employing as many apprentices 
as they otherwise would, while 263 ar.e not so prevented. Out of 309 
firms stating that the appronticesliip system does not meet the need 
for skilled employees in their industry. 111 offer the trade-union 
restrictions as tlie cause of thia lack, a larger number than favor any 
otlier sinph cause. . ' , 

The only firms that state both that trade-union restrictions pre- 
vent them from having as many apprentices as they would otherwise 
have, and that they ore employing the maximum number of apprm- 
dees allowed by union rules are glass blowing, book, job, and news- 
jpaper printing, bricklaying, electrical contracting, steam fitting, and 
' tile setting.^ Turning to the Massachusetts report we find questions 
and answers as follows: Is the apprenticeship system (tf any) under _ 
the immediate control of the trade-unions? Twenty-one employers 
Answer yes; 9 , no; 46 union- officers answer yes; 66, nOi Do you. 
consider it a good plsxi to restrict the number of apprentices? The 
employers vote no by 41 to 6; the unionists, yes by 7^ to 18. If the 
employer were permitted to employ as many apprentices as hewished, 
would he dispense with the services of the journeymen now employed; 
or, in other words, would he employ i^prentices to the exclusion of 
journeymen? The employers vote 39 to 4 in the negative; the 
unionists declare assent by a vote of 67 to 20.* These %ures speak 



I K«w York-Snr. lAbdr sUtistkX^ An. Bep. , 190ft, Pt 1, pp. 39, IS, M, SI-IOl 
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for themselves. They show a natural disagreement of opinion 
between the parties concerned as to the results of trade-union restric- 
tion of apprentices. ^They also show, I think, tliat according to the 
employers^ own . opinion, the restrictions are loss harmful than is 
usually thought by employees; So much for opinions on restrictions 
of apprentices. What attitudes do employers and employees take on 
the further questions of trade training \ 

, The New York report mentioned fibove gives some statistics of the 
''views of employers: Five hundred and forty-nine firms stated that 
they had difficulty in obtaining or in training skilled employoes;i5G0 
firms that they had no difficulty. The number of firms reporting that 
all of* their skilled employees were trained in tlunr ratablishnient was 
74; that the majority were so'^4pffJfted, 435*; that a few wore there 
trained, 447 ; and that they had trained none of their skilled employed. 
210.‘ .Where. difficulty in obtaining or training skilled workers was 
reported, the minority of such workers were usually trninetl in tht^ 
works; the firms that reported no sUch difficulty had trained the 
/majority of their skilled workers. 

As typical of the views of employers rhay be taken the report of 
the, committee on apprenticeship of the National Association of 
Builders, who say that “apprentices must be taught and ineohanios 
made in tha future by entirely different methods from those in vogue" 
under the old apprenticeship system.* The method proposed is by 
preparatory private trade schoefls, affilijlited with but not run l?v an 
association of builders, and involving; a shortening of the ensying 
apprenticeship by ;it least a year. James W. Van Cleave, ex-president 
of the National Association of Manufacturers, advocates a manual- 
training department in every public, pnmary school and in free indu;^ 
trial high schools.* The committee on industrial education of tmT 
American FojMdrym^n's' Ateociotion'^^dvocatea industrial continua- 
tion schools wnich should become differentiated into trade schools os 
^e pupils reach the ago These views of employers, favorable 

to trade and technical education, may be taken' as representative. 
Carroll D. Wright declares: ' - 

All employers realize, the impor aUce of thie kind of education [that is, public 
industnal education!. ' Those who can afford it prefer their own system. * * 

But it is very rare to find an employe r opposed to some scheme of industrial education.* 

Wright further states : , ‘ : 

Careful investigation shows that tl^ demand for tnufi ^ools comes from emplryen 
who have no systematic, definite method of training their apprentices. 'These men 
are of the opinion that a public traide school jvould furnish them with a supply of 

aoan. Rep., ^ 4S5;4SS. \ ^ 
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skilled mechuxics. vGenerally they have no ~ more realization of the probable resulta 
of a.public trade school, as far as producing skilled .mechanics is concemed, than they 
have of {he possibilities of a first-claae apprenticeship system in their own works.* 

These remarks, it should be noted, appl^ only to trade and not to 
the more general type ol industrial schools. Thoj^e firms which have 
a first-class apprenticeship system thcinsolvos generally feel that no 
public trade school could mctt their needs, but they are not opposed 
to^such schools in general and desire them for the industry at large.* 

^ The New York report mentioned above ]>resents the results of 
(juestions askifd of l',182 employers and of the officers of 2,451 unions 
in the chief industries of the State, showing the attitude -toward dif-_ 
feront types of industrial and trade scj^oolsi The question was 
asked: “Do you favor a public industrial or preparatory trade scliool 
which should endeavor to reach boys and girls between 14 a^d 16 
who now leave tko common school 'in very, large numbers before 
graduation? Such a school would not teach a trade, but would 
give a wide acquaintance with the materials and fundamental proc^ 
(ssos, together with drawing and shop mathematics, with the object 
of giving a better preparation for outoring industries at 10 and better 
opportunities for subsequent advancement.'^ To this both enqdoyers 
and unionists replied ih the atrinnativo; the employers by a vote of 
840 to 248, the unionists by one of 1,500 to 349. ' Ajaiong the manu- 
factureis the different industrial groups favored this type of school in 
the following order: “Machine and metal niaiuifactiirtrs, building - 
trades, wood manufacturers, printing and pa]>er manufacturer#, glass 
manufacturers, textile industries, clothing trades, feather manu- 
fttcturei’s, confectioJiers." The skilled^tradcs are tlij^ most strongly 
in fav.jpr of such schools, and the only group opposed is the , cigar 
make IS. The question, put somewhat differently \o the tv.^o groups, 
was asked whether trade schools for boys and girls were favored, 
which should give one or two 3 ^eara of practical training together 
with drawing and mathematics, provided (th4 part of the question . 
sent to the unionists only^) graduates should serVe two years as appren- 
tice^or improvers. Both groups answered affirmatively, but by a 
Joss overwhelming vote tha^,that for thtrmoro general type of indus- 
trial schools; the' employers voted 744 to 341, the unipnists by 1,232 
to 567. The order in which the different groups bf employers favored 
these schools is as follows: “Machine and v metal manufacturing, 
building trades, leather manufacturing (chiefly boots and shoes), 
wood* manufacturing, printing trades, textile-industries, clothing 
industries, manufiseture of cigars.^' Employers were further asked 
whether they thought the p^posed trade schools could be “advan- 
tageously admixustered by the vState or community at publi^ expense . 
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ftod operated on a iHmoemmefoaal prodaot/’ To thia they replied 
in the affirmatire hy a Tote of 582 to 348. Their answer to the ques- 
tion: Ifbnld such schools, if conducted by industrial establishments 
and ox>err8ting on a commercial product, be practical? was negative 
by 629 to 405 votes. Thus every group rf employers, with the 
exceptions of those manufacturing leather, cigars, and confectionery, , 
preferred State or community to private management. Finally, to 
the query, would practical evening or half-time schools be of value in 
helping unskilled workers or those of low-grade skill to ad vafteed posi- 
tions requiring high-grade skill, the wnployers reply affirmatively by a 
vote of 738 to d05. The relative faith of the empleyere in the various 
classes of schoob is indicated by the following , table from tKe New 
York report: ‘ • 


InUuslries, 


Ufltea.. 

Wood. 


MnUng., 

Tntlks.. 

QoUkliic. 

OkmJwtlbi 




>Dery. 


General 

Industrial 

schoob. 

T;»de 

schools. 

Evenins 

schooto. 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

Sj 

3 


1 

3 

1 

B 

3 

I 

7 

3 


a 

3 

1 

3 

3 

S 

1 

a 

1 

3 

3 


A considerable number of employers thought evening trade and tech- 
nical schools desirable. It was the ^nqral industrial school w^hich won 
first place in the opinions of almost all; and it is noticeable that trade 
^ schools were placed last by aU. the industries commonly called highly 
^ skilled, except the printm^i^es. The net result, from both employ- 
ers and unionists, is that general industriahschools are overwhelmingly 
desired; day trad^ and evening trdflUand technical schools are also 
dedred, but less vigorous^. 

The National Association of Manufacturers has, since 1 904, rec'^g-'^^ 
nized the importance of the question of industrial education by,.<|he 
app^ointment of a committee which 'has reported annually since 1905. 

This comn^tt^, stirred by a realization of the paucity of skilled 
me^anios^Jus persistently advocated industrial schools. Moreover, 
it Las claimed that trade schools alone can turn out finished workmen, 
without t^e need for any aj^renticeship. . In 1910, the committee 
r^'Lmaidlt fiito ihp queeiioti of the sort of schoob to be desired, and reported 
aO follows: ' 

Onat |»Q^ bssn n^e thnm^iout the country in approaching gaaeiml 
' agniment on folbw^ . 

. 1. ^bat ^ btercM# oit requhe a ediicaMon for boys 
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S. Thftt this induitri&l oducfttioQ must consist ol ^nd nrlwwlip g sp<l tbnt thsso 
two pftjta sre of equal importance; that they must be organically combined sjid thst 
each will coordinate and supplement the other. 

3. That real skill and suitable sdiooling can not usually be given in the ordinary 
public school by the avenge schoolmaster. 

4. That the average manufacturing shop or factory is not likely to organize priy^ 
trade-achool- departments in their works that will give the best reeulta in both nkill 
and schooling. 

5. That real trade schools are fe^&le and practicable where a higher practical, 
efficieiij||diop skill can be secured than has ever be^n known under the ordinary ap- 
prenticeflhipe, and that iiiis is possible even when one-half of the apprwtice’e time is 
devoted to schooling adapted to the life of the pupil. 

That such half-time trade ^schools can so (^ganiaed aasl conducted' that a 
superior high skill and a broader shop experience can be secured than the average 
manufacturing shop can give in its specialized modem factory, because there the ob- 
ject is to make money and not to make skilled, intelligent, truined workmen. 

7. That such a reai^rads school must have well-equipped, productive shops, where 

pupils are taught the best methods of rapid, high-grade production by skiUed working 
mechanics. , ^ 

8. That B^cb trade schools need not produce anything hut useful, high^frade prod- 
ucts, with a very small percentage of spoiled work or damage tq tools and equipment— 
a smaller percentage of loss tha^oqcj^ in the average shop. 

9. Ihat where such a trade ^ho<n can be established, with modem buildings and 
equipment and a moderate working capital, well managed, it will not only be an effi- 
cient educational institution,' covering the hi^-ecbool pericxi, but it will be productive 
and largely self-supporting. 

10. That such a real trade school can.be maintained with a course corresponding to* 
the high-school course, persistently aiming to turn out working mechanics with superior 
mechanical skill and wide shop experience, pliu godd mental training. In this way 
a class of skilled American mechanics will be produced, meriting hi^er. wages 

the average mechanic, and the greatest good will come ^ wholesome organized- labor 
and to individuals through individual merit.* \ » 

The committee further reports in favor of evening schools (gen- 
er^, industrial, and trade), half-day schooling each week for appren** 
tices and other workers where the employer is willing to pay 
^ regular wages while they attend school, and part-timb schools^ 

. -yj^f&ese schools are primacily to meet the needs of those now in in<kutiy» 
Similar s^ols are favored for girlifwid jybmen, in which, besides 
. industriaT studies, hom^ ecopomio^ gh^ .be given a large place. 
.These several proposals conu^itvte f^hi^j^' important body of sug^ 
gestiona, which, if they are. ai *itU adequately backed up by the 
membership of the association, represent a great advance in definite- 
ness of attitude iowaid indigf^ial* education. Whether or not we 
can wholly accept the program presented, T shall discuss in' the 
concilia. ' * 

In 1911 the committee bn industrisl. education, having ohapged its 
personnel in paijt <uid studied the question further, reported agsin, 
this time ^erentiy from their .191 a report. They no longer 
chsinp^ ft eoBsaquBnoe el Qennan md 
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Ehirpp^an example^ focus their attentirta and chief approval on 
industrial improvement schools. The National Association of 
Mantifacturers, following their report, passed the following reso- 
lutions: 

Thsi this aasociartion eameetly devote itself, with reasonable outlay of 
funds, to the promotion of industrial education, to t>e end that such education may 
be made avtffiable, as soon as possible* to every child /ho needs it. 

Ruolvedj That we favor tlie establishment in every community of continuation 
schools, wherein the children of 14 to 18 yeare of age now in thejjindustries shall be in- 
structed in the science and art of their respective industriee* and in citizenship. ‘ 

Unionists have been much criticized for their opposition to trade 
and industrial schools. Thej^^id not for a long time understand the 
situation clearly, and many dolEoUyet do so. Generally speaking, 
however, the attitude of union men has steadily become more and 
ntore favorable, until the approval indifcated in the New York report 
hjas become a fact. The main stumbling block which* prevented 
Uhion approval of such schools was apparently the impression that 
t|;ieir graduates were sometimes used as strike breakers, and that the 
aknosphere of the Sthools was often either hostile to unionism or not 
distinctly favorable. The charge that trade schools were used to 
displace skilled unionists by “half-baked” school boys, temporarily 
.or permanently, caused unionists in many instances to regard them as 
“scab hatcheries.” But if the graduates 0 / trade schools are able 
to displace skilled laborers, does not this indicate that they are able 
to do the work required; and if so, do they not deserve the places! 
On the other hand, if thi^ are distiiictly inferior as workmen, why 
should the skiUed workers fear them, and how can the^^ in fact, dis- 
place theh superioral I believe that Wio one answer to these ques- 
tions is sufficient. Some of the work, doubtless,.now done by superior ‘ 
workmen, masters of their trades, can be done substaatially as well 
and at lower cost by inferior half-trained workmen who 'would ‘be 
unable ta perform many of the more difficult operations of the- same 
trade. 

The skilled workmen fear partial displacement by some such half- 
tramed'woAera j the chief advantage of whom to the employer is th^t 
they are ohea|^. T6mporaril;|p*» al^ an employer may.seKire pobr 
workmen to tide him over for a few weeks as best they may, in ord^r 
to win a strike. Further, the presence on the market of a large num- 
ber of poorly trained or of half-tramed workers, does, I think, tend, 
through^ the* difficulty of dealing with individuals strictly on theu- 
^ several merits, toward^ a lowering of the steipdards and thus of the 
. wagee of the whole group of workers. in the main I believe that 
those who develop^ skill ne^ not greatly fear those who db 

. i^^ tiuti umoniats are m no serious danger from* the 
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graduates of trade schools, except where they are/ now maintaining 
a monopoly of skill.. 

But unionists may retort ^Hat trade schools have in the past 
flooded some trades and have/ supplied strike breakers to employers 
by virtue of the superior advantages furnished ter enter those trades 
as compared with others, private money-making sfchools are es- 
pecially condemned on this'score, and judgment is often reserved 
concerning even philanthropic trade schools till these have shown 
themselves at least not antagonistic to tradeunion principles and prac- 
tice. Admitting the alleged facts, w'hat is the remedy? It is better 
facilities for learning all trades, as far as obtaining these is feasible. 
Then the number and capacity of the intrants into the several 
trades will tea^.44j^just themselves toward that condition wd^e 
men of equal cap^y and opportunities ^^dll be rh trades of equal 
attractiveness. Increase of freedom in industriaj and trade educa- 
tion wrill tend towwd securing the best men for the trades needing 
them and able to pay them most, thus to offer them most attrac- 
Mb toward securing less able jnen for le^^s important positions, and 
so on tovthe lowest rung of the ladder. If unionists are trying to 
maintain wages and conditions of work, by restrictipn of Intrants 
into their trades beyond what is necessary to uphold the standards 
of skill and prevent such excessive influx as would lower the wage 
belovt^ what e(]ual ability secures elsewhere, they arc doing injustice 
to those who would otherwise enter the trades concerned. 

It has been noted above that unionists favor general industrial 
much more than trade schools. Their attitude, moreover, varies 
greatly with the trade concerned.. Thev favor evening schools, for 
these seek principally to help those alr'Sidy in the trades and, involve 
no danger of unduly incxeasing the supply of workers. Corre- 
spondence schools for like reason meet their approval. Apprentice or 
factory schools they generally approve, because of their practicability 
and because there is no undue increase in the number of workers. * 
They are as yet opposed to cooperative schools, for reasons explained 
ih^tf 'nextchapter:' ^ . 

rae unionists probably appreciate the disadvantage of a too wrfSrw 
specialization more than employers do, for'tho resiiltifig burden falls 
chiefly bn them. Thus the^mmitteo on’industrial eduq^tiortkol the 
American Federation of LabtflYin a report which gives unanimous 
support to industrial education, states the principle that “public 
industrial schools or. schools for trade training should never become 
so narrow in their scope as to present an all-round shop training/’ * 
and they further refer to “the lij^tice of narrow and prescribed, 
training in selected trader by bQta private and public ins 
conclude this prasehtation oMhe attitude 
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cm Aemaiu provisioDs of tJie Page-Wibon bill, now before the 
Ftderal Congress. This bill is based on the Davis bill/ cabled 
im the American Federation of Labor Beport: ^'Labor's Bill for 
y^ngressional Enactment.^' The bill can not, however, be said to 
represent exclusively any class. In the form reached July 24, 
1912, it provides for annual appropriations by the National Gov- 
ernment to the States, of a total, when in full force, of $14,780,000. 
Of this sum three million dollars is to maintain instruction Iq 
agriculture, industries,^ and home economics in dep^tments of sec- 
ondary schools. Three millions is to maintain instruction in the 
industries and home economics in separate secondary schools for 
the purpose. Three millions is to maintain instruction in agricub 
ture ^and home economics in district agricultural high schools. 
Six hundred and forty thousand dollars ip to maintain training 
for teachers of these vocational subjects in colleges, and one million 
dollara for similar training in normal schools. All the above grants 
are conditioned on the providing of a total of State and local 
appropriations equal to twice that of the Nation, in addition to any 
any^costs of land or buildings. One million dollars is appropriated 
annually for branch agricultural experiment stations, and sutns.rjs- 
ing to a maximum of $3,140,000, annually for 'extension departments 
of State universito^'; these ^gpants being conditional on the spending 
of an equal amount in total by State and locality, for the same pur- 
pose, besides providing permanent plant. All these grants are con- 
ditional on Bujp^rvision by the Federal Government, in cooperation 
with State bou^ for vocational education, and the maintenance of 
certain standwd^'^ 

With this evidenca^f the favorable attitude of the highest body of 
organb^ labor in this country, let us turn to another phase of the 
I have so far been concerned with the need for industrial 
eduoaiiem which is shown in the condition of industry in the countxy 
to-day, which is reflected in the views of those most intimately 
acquainted with these coaditioos. 1 shall now take up the question 
of how far those needs have been met in the United States. What 
industrial schools have we, and .what are they accomplishing for 
industry f 
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CHAPTER III. 

IITDTJSTEIAL SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES. 

In the early days of our country, school and shop and farm were 
widely (Separated in function. Trades were so well taught by appren- 
ticeship or by parents to their children that there was Kttle need for 
the schools to dabble in industry and try to help in vocational training. 
These early conditions and sinailar ones p r^e ding ^them, together 
with the scholastic ideals, are responsible foWlie rise of a tradition, 
especially among the scKoolmen, that has been very hard to weaken — 
that the school should have nothing to do with industry. Its function 
was more general— .to provide that mental equipment which is 
requisite in all walks of life. Thus the schools'limited their efforts to 
the instruinents of communication, and the superstructure reared on 
these, of history, literature, and science. As our society went through 
its marvelous devclopmqnt, and the apprenticeship system weakened, 
the schools maintained their traditional position, and the gap beMeen 
them and industry became evei;^wider. Yet a variety of special t)q)es 
of schools arose from time to time which sought, apart from tlie 
regular public school system and its pinnacle of cletesical colleges, to 
bridge tho chasm, to bring education into closer touch with life, and 
4o minister to thp needs of industry. ^ 

First among these were the privately endowed evening indijatrial 
schools, such as Cooper Union and, the Mechanic's Institute oANew 
York City, Franklin Union and' Spring Garden In^itutc of Philadel- 
phia, the Ohio Mechanic's Institute of Cincinnati,* arid the Mechanic's 
Institute of Richmond, Va. These schools, according to E>r. Charles 
R! Richards,^ were almost.all founded, or opened evening clossesj dur- 
jjiK the fifties. • They met with such a great demand for their service 
mat similar public schools should have been caUp^into the field, buV 
the scholastic, ideal was too firmly seated to make this fcteible. The 
next development jpis the inauguratiim of institutes cf technology, 
ip the period of railmad aiid mining exp ahdon following the Civil War. 
The Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute ha^ indeed, been founded in 
1S24, but its example was not emulated until 1865, when the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of T^hnology was established, followed' within a 
few years by the Worcester Poljd;echnic Institute, Lehigh Univereity, 
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and Stevens Institute of Technology^ These institutions were pri- 
vate, but were soon followed by similar ones of a public nature. The 
Morrill Land-Grant Act^f 1862 has by its financial support, amount- 
ing to over $16,000,000, aided about 60 State universities and 
other institutions which carry on agricultural and technological edu- ^ 
cation.* Some of the agricultural colleges copiing under this act, and 
situated in the South, now offer genuine trade training* not 
leading to a degree. Another n.ovement, which began in 1868 
by the founding of Hampton Institute in/Virgir/;a, was the indus- 
trial education of the negro race, a movement carried on with 
signal success in a most difficult field. In 187Q industrial drawing 
wa^ introduced into the schools of Massachusetts, from which the . 
movement has spread, until now the subject is gonorcdly required in 
the cities and larger towns. Manual training had its first beginnings 
about- 1870 under European influence, while manual training high 
schools began to be founded about 1880. This movement spread 
rapMly, entered the primary school after 1887, and is now very widely 
spread throughout the country. In 1872, the first school of design 
was founded in Lowell, Mass., as an aid to the textile industry. Stim- 
ulated by this example, other similar schools and several textile schools 
have grown. 

Trade schools proper are of comparatively recent origin. Tlie first, 
the New York Trade School, was founded on private endowment in 
1881. During the next 20 years only two important schools which 
trained in the mechanical trades were founded. Those were fhe Wil- ^ 
liamson Free School of Mechanical Trades, near Philadelphia, and the 
Baron dc HirSch Trade School in New York City. These schools, 
together with the Miller School, of Albemarle, Va., which adds trade 
to general training, and two schoojs in San Francisco are all privately 
endowed. Not till 1907 were public trade schools established, begin- 
ning with the taking ovei^f the Milwaukee School of Trades by the city 
. under State law. Since then, trade schools have' been opened in a 
number of cities.^ Within the last few years, al^, general industrial 
or preparatory trade schools have been much discussed and have been 
establislfed as part^ of the public school system in Rochester, Albany, 
and New York, and in six other cities in Nfew York State; in Newton, 
New Bedford, and other Maa8achus6.ttB cities, and elsewhere. Witliin 
the past few years, also, the so-called half-time system, or Cooperation 
betweeii school and shop, has arisen.. 

Such, in outline, have been the successive stages of the roe of the 
agencies of industrial education, to the consideration of which I 
shall now turn. Uncoordinated one with another, they 
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ujxspontaneously, chiefly the result of private initiative. We have 
no system of industrial education in the United States. And despite 
the expenditure of a considerable amount of energy and money on 
those schools and phases of our schools which are industrial in aim, 
the result is, for tlie great mass of citizens, very small indeeu We 
pride ourselves on democracy in education, and yet our higher 
technical schools are far more fuUv developed, and far more neaj ly 
meet the country’s industrial needs, than our lower schools. In- 
deed the lower schools are all but lacking; the schools of the country 
are, as related to industry, top-heavy. Our ^titutcs of technology 
an(^ engineering schools anci universities, which train industrial 
leaders and teclmologists, (Compare favorably with the best in Europe. 
But so meager is the provision for 'the masses that Mr. A. C. Hum- 
phreys, president of Stevens Institute, States the following results 
of an inquiry conducted by the intomatiohal committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Associations : ‘ Of 13,000,000 }'oung men in 
the United States between 21 and 35, only 5 per cent have received 
in the schools any direct preparation for their vocations; of every 
100 graduates of our elementary schools, only 8 obtain their liveli- 
hood by means of professional and commercial pursuits wliile 92 
support themselves by manual labor. 

Of all the scliools or parts of schools in the United States which 
have an industrial character (the fbllowing will be omitted from con- 
sideration: Agricultural schools7s?lhe6ls for negroes or Indians, higher 
technical or engineering schools, and industrial art ‘ Jiools. The 
attempt will* be made to chscover what has been done to forward 
industrial etlucation for the great masses in industry. First in order, 
let Us examine the manual training classes ami manual training Ixigh 
schools. 

Manual training began in tlie United States with schools of second- 
ary grade and percolated downward into the elementaiy schools.* 
The educators who introduced it desired, in the words of one of their 
leaders, Dr. H. Bclfleld — , 

to offer to boys what was ^lled a more ‘^practicar* education than that offered by 
the ordinary high school; while avoiding a trade school, to give the Iwy an acquaint- 
ance Whh the forces and conditions of modern life, to give him jthe m of hig hands* 
or, as Dr. Woodward phrased it, “to put the wholcJiK^ to school. * 

Educators. have quite generally regarded manual training as another 
mode of cultural training and as a means of fonnal discipline, valuable 
to train the observltion and reasoning powers and to strengtiien the 
will. ^^The manual-training high school,” according to the National 
Education Ajssociation committee, ^'has never claimed to fit boys 
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directly for induBtiiel pursuita/’ ^ A succinct definition states that 
a xoanual-traming high sche<4^ ^^a high school with a course in 
manual training in lieu of Latin and Greek.”* 

The records of graduates of these schools show that^ they do not^ 
train for the trades to an appreciable extent. Their graduates follow 
the most diverse lines^ just as in any other high schools^ as business 
and the professions, while a number go on to the liiglier teciinical 
schopls and a number enter trades. According to tlie Massachusetts 
com^iission/out of 2,437 manual-training school students whose rec- 
ords were available but 52 were in mechanical trades. Fifrther, the 
committee of the National Education Association declare that “with 
few notable exceptions, practically all of the existing industrial and 
technical high schopls now operating in tlie United States as parts of 
the public-school system should be classed as manual-training liigli 
sdiools,” according to the definition above, and not as technical high 
schools whose purpose is distinctly vocational, the training of indus- 
trial leaders of the lower grades. The general public expected fWm _ 
this movement more practical industrial results. These hc^o not been ^ 
forthcoming; but manual training has ijfade for itself . an enviable 
place in our system of general ^educatio^, furnished its students a 
wider outlook ffom whicli to clioose a vocation, and commended itself 
to large numbers of people. It is now probably best tliat the move- 
ment Jt>e continued as it is, and that the industrial funct ion be accom- 
plished by other schools, independent of our existing system in whole 
or in part, and managed primarily by men in clo;se touch with industry. 
Much more hopeful for industry is the recent inauguration of 
apprentice schools in shops.* A number of larger manufacturing and 
railroad companies, to increase the efficiency of their employees on 
to train up a generation of workers, have instituted schools in which 
their apprentices are taught such subjects os* mechanical draw- 
ing, reading of drawings, shop arithmetic, strength of materials, 
mechanics, electricity, testing of machines, etc. The detailed ar- . 
^ongements differ from shop to shop, but in general the teaching is 
very practical, is intimately connected wnth the shop work, and is • 
carried on by the method of concrete problems. The appfmltices 
ore usually paid for their time while in the school, just as in the shops, 
and are held to the san\e standards of attendance and discipline. 
SpcKsial teachers in many cases instruct the boys, generally in the 
school, sometimes in the shop also ; the course of study is often care- 
fully laid out by the consulting engineer or by some member of 
firm. In some oases, as in the General Electric Co/f plant at 
Ifass^a speciaT apprentice training room is set. aside fpr the purpoS^ 

andi the boys work at machines Isolated from of the^«^ 
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factors^ In some oases shift* of boys areTcept alternately at the 
machines and in the school, thus obtaining the fullest possible 
utilization of the machines and of the services of the teacher. Usually 
only a few liours a week aw spent in the sch6ol, though in some cases 
as much as half the time is so occupied. In the shop, the apprentices 
are usually advanced from rriachine to machine or department to 
department as fast as they become proficient, or at stated intervals. 
Sometimes they are required before leaving a machine to instnict 
another boy concerning it. Income few cases employees other than 
apprentices may also enter the apprentice classes. Slfizes^or other 
rect)gnitl6u of good work are often granted as useful stimuli. 

Some companies conduct the schools largely to provide future 
foremen, designers, superintendents, and technical experts. In 
same cases exatninations are held for those who desire to become 
apprentices, and also to determine proficiency on completion of the 
course; in others a common school education and physical fitness are 
required for entrance, while graduation of proficiency is alte.sted by 
the personal knowledge of the teacher. The popularity of these 
apprenticeships is attesled by the fact that in the better companies, 
at least, there are man}" candidates on the waiting list, and the 
companies can select the best fitted boys. Trial periods arc the 
rule, as in most epp/enticeship{5, and then the signing of a regular 
indenture. The school course usually lasts as long as the appren- 
ticeship, and a'good grade of work is required for jts successful 
completion. The boys usually appreciate the superior advantages 
they receive for a thorough trade training and are often enthusiastic 
for their company. Some of the companies which have s^Bopt6d 
systems of this sort are (with number of hours of schooling given a 
week); The Fore River Shipbuilding Co, (18 hours for 7 months); 
the New York Central lines (4 hours); the Santa Fe Railroad (4.' 
hours); the Westinghoiise Electric & Manufacturing Co., East 
Pittsburgh, Pa. (4 hours) ; the International Harv^estjer Co., (T*hicngo, 
111.; the Allis-(7halmers Co,, of Cincinnati, Ohio; the Cenoral Electric 
Co;, West Lynn, Mass. (7^ tours); the Lakeside Press, Chicago, Ilh 
(21 hours, 2 years out of 7); and the Solvay Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
((dternato* weeks in school and shop).* These companies and others 
which have adopted the system in some form are in the main large 
companies, and so far with them the system has worked well. 

This suggests the query whether th^ system' is appHcablcf to com- 
panies of any size or^'only to large firms. The smallest number in 
any apprentice school conducted by a manufacturing company of 
which I have data is 28, the laigest number *206, while the ave^e is 
- 69 apprefitices. The ra^wap show a much lower average, owing to 
the fact that at most divimn points there aie but few apprentices ; 
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61 railways have 8,367 apprentices in 406 schools, or an average 
of not quite 21-to a school. The hiiing of a special instructor for so 
few apprentices would be too expensive and is not strictly necessary; 
for these reasons the shop superintendent, chief draftsman, or 
other regular employee generally conducts the instruction and 
supervision, and in sQmo cases the instruction covers little more than 
mechanical drawing. So far as the present experience with shop 
schools goes, it seems tliat instruction of comparatively few appren- 
tices is feasible, that in most cases a small or medium-sized shop can 
not afford a special instructor, and that the apprentices thus lose in 
thoroughness of instrpctioi^ As to the smallest shops, the plan 
does not seem feasible for them. Even a class of 15 or 20 apprentices 
is not possible except in ah establishment of from about 60 to 400 
workers. In some industries, as in the building trades, the system 
is not apphcablo at all. The* system is now, however, and may 
become a good solution of a part of the goooral prdblem. Railroad 
men are especially inchned to hold that no trade school can meet 
the highly special needs oh their industry. 

A modification of the system of apprenticeship^ schools in the shop ‘ 
is found in an apprenticeship system where instruction is given 
outside of the shop but under the direction of the employers. The 
North End Union School of Printing, of Boston, is owned and con- 
ducted by an association of master printers. It offers one year of 
trade schooling a't a cost of $100 to the boy, to take the place of the 
first two years of an ordinary apprenticeship, ^nd'then apprentice- 
ship for four years to some master printer at a guaranteed wage 
steadily increasing from $9 to $18 a week. Some other firms **en- 
courage^' boys to attend night schools, but neither require such 
attendance nor offer adequate ^incentive to them to do""so. Such 
systems are too weak to accomplish much.^ The Baldwin Locorff? 
tivo Works and some other firms, however, require their apprentfces 
to attend evening school and study mechanical drawing and otftr 
courses in lino with their shopwoi;k.* 

Akin , to the last-named type is the part-time system, or coopera- 
tion between school and shop.* In t^ type the employers and a 
school or schools, usually public, divide the time of the apprentices 
according to different proportions, the bulk of the time usuaJly being 
spent in the shops. The instruction given is technical, relating to* 
shopwork, though it naay include also some of a business and of s 
civic nature. In Beverly, Mass., the apprentices of the United Shoe 
Machinery Co. alternate, in two ^ups of 25 each, between the Beverly 
(public) industrial school and the shop. The boys are paid half the 
r^ular piece price for their work, and the company assumes the cost 
of ^6 shop., In Fitchbui^, Moss., apprentices of m6chanical*tradee 
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are given one full year in the high Bchool, followed by three years of 
alternate weeks. in the shops of manufacturers as apprentices and in 
school. In Cincinnati, Ohio, apprentices are .taught in an improve- 
raenl or continuation school of the city for 4 hours a week and 48 
weeks in the year.\ ‘‘The school teaches the three R^s, civics, me- 
chanical drawing, blue p rint reading, and good citizenship. -Much 
attention is given to shop mathematics.” Beyond the scope -of the 
present inquiry, but illustrative of the part-time system ap])lied to 
engineering education, is the cooperative ])lan between the, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati and the manufacturers of that city, *by which engi- 
neering students who are accepted by the manufa^iturcrs are enroll 
also in the u’luvcrsity, and regylarly indentured for a six-year course, 
in which shop and school are closely coordinated.* During colk^e 
term they spend alternate weeks in school and shop, and when col- 
lege is closed they work regularly in -the shops. They are paid for 
tli^eir work in the shops at rates w'htch total about $2,000 %r the six 
years. Though spending only half the time at the university that is / 
spent by those taking the regular 4-year engineering course* the ap- 
prentice students did three-quarters of the work done by the latter, 
with grades 25 per cent better. This system for training industrial 
leaders is, so far as it has gone, a success. 

To the Tcxtensjon of such cooperative systems between public 
schools and shops, tjade unionism offers strenuous objection. In (he 
report Of the spec^l committee on industrial education of the Ameri- 
can ^'edcration of Labor, the following statements are found as to {Kk/ 
system:* 

The manufacturer is not obliged to take any boy or to keep any boy. On the other 
band, the high school is obliged to educate all duly qualitiGd boys, to give them all 
that the city provides. * ♦ * The people have no hand in this plan. * * * 
Under this plan the veto power ovdk the boy*s right to public industrial education is 
in the hands of the manufacturer. 

The committee points out that a mknufactufer could rkuse to 
take or keep a boy who should take a definite stand for trade union- 
ism dr whose father should have done the same; that the coopera- 
tion would so bind the hands of the teachers that they could offer 
but little resistance to inculcation by the employer of antiunion 
principles, and that a spirit of undemocratic exclusiveness would be 
apt to arise among the accepted Jboye against their excluded fellows. 
To sum up, they state that: ‘ ^ « • 

Any scheme of education which depends«for its carrying out on u private group, 
Bubject to no public control, leaves uneolved the fundamental democratic problem 
of giving the boys of the country ah equal opportunity and the citizens the power to 

criticise and reform their educational machinery. ^ 

. . ' 1 . 
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'Hiese objections must be ^rne in mind) but it seems as if* no 
scheme for trailing our future workers wholly or in part in the shops 
could be made' independent of the selection of those train^ by the 
employer. The conclusion would seem to be that, if the ooc^rativo 
system for industrial graining increases in extent, other me^s of 
industrial training should be also kept open to our boys. \ - 

Despite recent increkses in the number of public technical 
trade schools, private schools, which are first in the field, are still 
themiore numerous and exercise the greater influ wice on the indus- 
. trial situation. Of these the New York Trkde School, bounded in 
1880, was first in offering short trade courses in tha building trades, 
taking day students about four monthr^or completion; while the 
Baron de HiTech School, also in New York City and founded in 1^91 
for Hebrews, offers short day courses of five and one-half months, 
leading to the position of helper. In San Francisco,' the Wilmerding 
School of Industrial Art for Boys, established *in 1900, offers four- 
year courses in the. building trades, with the practical s^e to the fore 
and occupying the ^entire last t^o years. Other schools privately 
endow^'like the above exist in small numbers and- offer courses 
varying in length from the short four or five moilws’ courses to "those 
lasting sever^ years. latter mclude generally a modicum of , 
gener^ academic, trying and a larger share of technical work. -Some, 
as the Manhattan 'ftade Sdiool tor Girls, are exclusively for girls. ^ 
In very recent years States and cities have taken up the establish- 
ment of trade schpols' and founded the following: State trade schools, 

■ at New Britain and Bridgeport, Conn.; the Worcester Trade School. 
Worcester, Mass.; the Wisconsin State Mining Trade School, at 
Platteville, Wis.; Saunders’ School of Trades, Yonkers, N. V.; the 
^oTtland ^bool of Trades, Portland, Oreg.; the Philadelphia Trades 
School; the Columbus Trades School, Columbus, Ohio) the Mil- 
•waukee Schbol of Trades for Boys; the 'Girls’ Trade School, of Boston,; 
Mass.; the New York Trade School for Girls, SJjracuse, N. Y.* and 
the Milwaukee School of Trades for Girls. These schools do not differ 
materially from the privately endow^ schools whose example they 
follow. A number of private trade achools run for prqfit also 
in the field, offering generally very short courses' of three iSr four 
months. This type of school assumes to train joui^eymen, and meets 
the most determined opposition of the trado-uniorid. . . -r ♦ 

A similar group of day technical schools, mostly private, ministers 
to a more general need.* There is much ambiguity in t^e use of. 
the term» “industrial” and ''technical” as applied to schools, and 
they are used interchangeably. Industrial schools are in the 
broadest sense any and all schools whiqh have a Yunc^pn or purpose 
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directly related to industry; in Uie narrower sense they are those 
-schools which train in^ the g^eral aspects or bases of industry, ^s 
drawing, mechanics, and apphed mathematics, but do not specialize 
their traming to 'the extent of teaching specific trades. Technical 
schools are those which 'instruct' in the technic of todustly in general 
^ or of specif industries, particularly the latter. Thus a polytechnic 
" school is one which concerns itself with the special technics of a num- 
ber of industries. A technical school aims to teach the science as 
H distinguished from the axt of a trade or industry. It aini& primarily 
to show the student the meaning of the processes studied rather than 
to train him to dexterity in their executiop. Many schools are part 
technical, part trade schools, but the functions are more or less dis-** 
tinct. No school i^ a trade school proper which fails to teach the ^ 
pupils to perform the actual processes of the trade, and merely makes 
clear to them the meaning of thoke processes.* Thus a trade 
school is primarily concerned with the art as distinguished froin the 
science of a trade or industry. A tr^e school need not attempt to 
take the plac^of an apprenticeship.* The textile schools, established 
in Massachusetts under State law of 1895 and elsewhere are technical 
and not trade schools, and expect practical experience in their pupils, 
either before or accompanying their school work. 

Since 1906 a new- type of school has arisen rapidly. This is the - 
general* industrial preparatory trade or vocational school, of which 
there were 12 in 1910, all'public,* 9 of them founded in 1909, and 8 in 
New York State. These schools aim to attract and retain in school 
for two or three years those pupils who would otherwise leave* at the 
completi^ of the common'-school grades or before, to turn their 
attention toward the opportunities offered in the manual trades and 
to -furnish such basic industrial training as will provide industrial 
intelligence and make for rapid advancemQQt in subsequent appren- 
^ ticeship. The work is usually ^about equally divided between class- 
room and shop and becomes more specialized toward the end of the 
course. It is thw class of school which was strongly desired by both 
' employer^ and employees, according to the ^ew York report quoted 
above.® V ' 


Such schools would aim to instruct their pupils in the elements of 
both theory and practice of those processes fundamental or common to 
a group of trades. Such groups of trades or industries (or, workers), 
impiortant in the United States, are: (1) Woodworking industries;' 
(2) iron and steel working industries; (3) bookbinding and pasting 
trades r (f) printers' trades; (5) leather-working industries; (6) tex-' 
tile industries (factory type); (7> clothing trades; (8) engineers and 
firemen (and repr^cmtixig /'less evident possibilities of i^proach for 
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* &e intermediate industriaf school’’); (9) ston^working industries;: 
(10) clay and' glass industries (using furnaces); (11) painty paper, 
.and plaster industries; (-12) food manufacturing industries; (13) to- 
. bacco industries; and (14) miners saii quanymen.^ The existing 
sdioold of this* type have naturally tended to specialize their efforts 
to meet the' nee^ of industries locWly i^^portent.* This will doubt- 
less continue to be done, as there will be neither need nor usually 
means for such a school to train in all of the groups of traces mentioned , 

abpye, or similar «nes. 

More important than any of these types of schools in their present 
influence on the industrial situation, whatever the future may bring, 
are the numerous evening schools * These are of many kinds, public, 
^privately owned, and profit Peeking, and both technical and trade . 
schools or a combination of the two. Most of the day trade and te<’h- 
nical schools, such as those above referred to, also give evening trade 
or technical courses or both. These courses are in part improvement 
courses, in that they are largely attended by those already engage<L 
in the trades, and desiring either tor supplement their practical shov 
experience with some scientific ^powledge of the technic of thc^ 
indust^ or to^ad<^ a general shop traiijjng to the narrower training 
on a single machine, or in a single depanment, that has been theirs. 
Evening schoob are subject to^ the serious limitations that the 
students are tired from the da^s work, and that any thorough 
course must occupy a long period, as several years, and few persevere 
through a long course.^ Ptof. ^adler, kho^is thoroughly conversant 
‘-with the numerous evening schools of England^ says that about half 
of the students attend only about h^ of the time! Notwithstanding, 
evening schools are in great demand ; and for short Trade and tech- 
nical courses, chiefly to supplement some knowTedge already obtained . 
of a trade, they have a great and largely uooocupied field of usefulness 
before them. Prof. Richards, director of Cooper Union, states that 
*Tn Europe ev^ng schools are the main instrumjent of industrial 
education.” “ ' * • 

Deserving special motion among evening schools are t|he classes 
in the many .^ranches of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
AcdMrding Department of Commerce and Labor, thens w^ere 

^ ^ ' 

VNftt Moo. A jm pom. Rep.. pp. ftS-tt. - . 

*H«A8oe. VroiDot Mlta. X4 bo.; Bon. No. 11. jiiK S-Si 

^ t JUto L. Sboupr, prMdmt of UtOhIo MSohoptoe InMttite *t CtnelnneU, Totoee thu etronxlj e (teiWol 
tllw k SMitwbe kM^ ** Tn moml leuotM I om ooieMMtlM UseeteBBaliment.^ depertmente 

tfoor far oohSA tbo or la the oteaiii«. 
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in 1902^ 6,000 oion and boys aartmed in their Glasses; while in 1910 
there were 50,000 employed men and boys receiving insbrpction 
unda* 2,250 paid teadiers, iwo ni^ts a week for half the year, in 140 
different commercial and vocational subjects.' The students bear 
in membership and tuition fees, a part of the cost of iBBtmction, 
The t^hnical courses are sush as mechanical, architectural, and 
freehand driiwidg, physics, chemistry, electricity, plan reading and 
estimating, concrete and ateel engineering; while the trades'^ taught 
include among others carpentry, pattern work, forging, and tool 
making, machine-shop practice, and'plumbing. 

Closely akin to the evening schools, and to be classed with them as 
perforrniiig the same function so Tar as the technical aspect is con^ 
cerned, are the correspondence school courses which have attaine(^ 
such wide publicity in recent years. V. . 

One of the chief of these states tbat dts purpose-is .to teach the 
theory of engineering and of trades to Choise actually at work in those ' 
activities, and the other schools perform a\ similar function. They 
^ are tlius distinctly technical schools. They are usually private, profit- 
nlaking enterprises, in twa leading correspondence schools the tui- 
tion fees vary from $20 for the shorter to $120 for the longer courses. 

I So gre&t has be^n the demand for thekservices, not only in places where 
there were no other technical schools, but wher^ these were available, 
that one of them had enrolled 300,000 students, in 1902, and had en- 
rolled up to 1910 a total of over 1,300,000. The method of these 
schools, though ridiculed at first, has proven to be quite effective. 
Much of its success has been due to the division of all stibjects into 
short lessons, stated in simple, explicit language, 'and illustrated 
whenever necessary, forming each a unit by itself and containing 
yhat is necessary to understand the next lesson, and no more. Com- 
petent instructors correct all written and drawn work, and give 
special attention to those who need it. Where the number of stu- 
dents permits it, traveling instructors now meet the students in a 
' locality for an hour every week or every two weeks. To complete 
the longer courses 'usually requires five or six years, but graduation 
is not so urgent as in most schools, because the student is,- as a rulef , 
working at his trade while studying. . The Union Pacific educational 
bureau for information has since 1909 supplied expert tukion without ' 
cost its employees by m^il. T^de-unions approve of this type^ 
of school, as they do of all schools designed to increase the 
of those already in trades, as distinguished from those wbMfh increase 
or which they think incase, .the dumber entering the trades. 

Industrial schools for. girls are. not numerous, and 
private philantl^pia institutions. Hieir woik usui^^ indodes 

t Kftt Soc. PromoL IndoA^Sdua, Bi& K«. ttf p. 10!. - . 
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domestic sconce, who^ purpose is dftener to prepare for housekeeping 
tinoi for wage earning, llie distinctly ti^e courses are almost 
entirely limited to dresemakuig and millinery* showing often a 
lack of study of vocatidhal opportunities open to girls and women. 

, Having now completed our brief survey of existing schools^ let us 
glance for a mon;ent It the tendencies of recent State legislation 
with regard to industrial education of various sorts.^ Massachusetts, 
New York, and Connecticut have enacted laws providing State aid • 
to free public industrial or trade schools; New Jersey has legislated 
for State aid for free privately established schools; and Wisconsin 
allows cities to establish trade and industrial schools at their own 
expense^ These States are in the le^ in respect to industrkd 
education l^;ialation, but a variety. of other legislation in other States 
has been passed in very recent years. Thus, according to Bulletin 
No. 12 of the National Society for .|lua Promotion oMndustrial Educa- 
tion, the following State legislation is now in effect, covering the field of 
free public secondary industrial education of a practical type, as 
distinguished from acultural:* 

StaU» UgiMlating on and giving aid to industrial education. 


Stktei Dot UfUaUiu with respeot to sokne tjrpe or tnta of pnotlcol octtrttlea 

BUtM vlui r«ip«a to iffictle^ acuviUes...*. 

Btatw ororidlai ter toduueat 'b^ 

Fnrloliig lor mumal tndnhiK : ...1 

ProrVUng lor tnlnlng In domesUo economy 

ProTidlng lor agrloulninl training 

PnrrtdUif lor tnd trade tnlnlnc 

ProTtdtac lor aU the pnotloal aotiritki 


Numher 

of 

Statei. 


But* 

glvini 

aid. 


e 

16 


11 

13 

8 

2 


So receht is the bulk of this legislation that it can be said: '*The 
first &ate subsidy for agriculture or trade training of secondary 
grade m any significance was not granted until after the close of the 
^t century.’' * Some of this legislation is in ^vance of its utilua- 
tion by localities. The authors of the bulletin above r^erred to 
deohirB: . ' 

The further development of public TocaUonal educatbu would seem to be depend- 
ent laqge meamue upon legiaUtion pTOviding for State initiative. State subsidy 
and a reaeo^le depse of State control.' ^ 

One item of recent I^psla>tion would seem to call for note^wd that 
CAiio, offinpulM^ attendance law of 1910 foj part-time whools. 
The- part "bf the general compulsory attendance law which deak 

’V': 
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with this feature declares that, in school districts where part-time 
classes are provided for the instruction of youths over 1^/who are 
engaged in regular employment, a new obligation to |^(teIld such 
, schools for npt over eight hours a week in the daytime {between 8 
a. m. and 5 p. m.) during school term is imposed bp all youtha under 
16 who have not satisfactorily con^)leted t^e eiglith grade V the 
elementary schools, imJbil they shall have completed ythe eighth 
grade or have reached their seventeenth birthday The success 
of this new experiment, and the way different classes receive it, will 
be watched ‘with much interest. 

Superior in scope even to the Ohio law is the Wisconsin compulsory 
impro>^enient schocfl law of 1911, according, to which boys and girjs " 
between 14 and 16 who are working xmder legal permit must attei^d 
an improvement or other school established for the purpos’e, wherever 
such school exists, foa five l^ours a week and six iponths in the ;^ar. 
Employers must relea^ their youthful workers so obligate^ for^ 
number of hours eq^ual ros^he hours of compulsory school attendance. 
This law, based on German experience, is of the type recommended 
in this study. It is But an opening wedge, for, the complilsion is 
dependent on the action of the locatitj in establishing the proper 
school, and extends only till the child is 16 years old. Notwith- 
standing these limitations, inherent in any "pioneer law of this si rt^ 
the act marks Wisconsin as State which at present leads the van * * 
in the movement for really popular industrial education.’ 

) Nat. Boc. Promoll Indot. Sduo., BoU. No. 13, p. S&. 

*Sce AppendCc B. Tht Wlsoonsin Apprentice Law of tOll. The tha oompubory Improvemeot 
school law Is reproduced at the close of this tj^endU. Tht ^preotAoe Uwjukl the school law aimatd bt 
studied in oonJuttctloQ with etch other. 
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CHAPTER IT. 
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RESITLTS ARD OMISSIONS OF- OUR INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION. 


institutions have done very Well. The following are concrete results 
in terms of positions and wages: The income re'ceived during five 
years by apprentices of the North End Uhion School of Printing, 
above referred to, is $2,800. Subtracting the $100 for tuition the 
first year, the net amount Ls $420 greater than that earned during 
the same period b}" a boy taking a regular shop apprenticeship with 
no trade schooling.^ The graduates of the ^aron de Hiisch T^ade 
School of New York City, with short trade courses of about five and 
one-hdf months, increase their earning capacity by>lho course from 
an avenge of $5.39 to an average of $7.54 a weo^, and usually reach 
joumejTHian grade in two or three years,* The Manhattan Trade 
^School for Girls, with courses of about one }’'ear, send^ out girls who 
'earn from $3 to $8 a week at once and $4 ta $12 a week after two to 
four years in their trades, wilh a few operators reaching^ $25.* The 
graduates of the Philadelphia Trades School, with a three years’ 
course, begin work at an average wage of $9.50 a week,^ Of the 
Williamson Free School for MechaniearTrades, all ^e graduates to 
date, 726 in number, are in the trades which 95 per cent of the grad- 
uates enter at once at 60 to 100 per cent of full journeyman’s pay.* 
About half of tlie graduates of the Wikilerding School for Jndustrial ^ 
Arts for Boys, in San FranciscOj have been accepted on the comple- 
tion of their four years’ course as full journeymen, while others have 
received two to three years’ credit toward tfie completion of an 
apprenticeship.* ' . 

Concerning technical schools, the earnings of older graduates oPthe 
Hebrew Technical Institute of Now Yorjs. City are $60 a week,’ wliile 
Uxe graduates of the California School of Meclianical Arts are given 
credit for two to four years of apprenticeship and advance rapidly.* t 
The Massachusetts conims^on’s ijpport shows that in ttie machine'’ 
trades shop-trained boys* ri^ froln $4 to ^Veek by the time theyF 

' . ” ■ — 

•IWd.,p.V 


^ What are the net results of our present industrial educafion • agen- 
cies to date? of students raised in proficiency the results 

arp small for d country so large as ours. In quality of work Some 
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are 25 years old, while boys trained in technical schools rise from $10 
to $30 a ^eek.‘ ' - • 


The aboTO facts are presented here as indications, but not as proofs' 
in any exact sense, of what these schools have accomplished. They • 
show that such schools can accomplish and have accomplished useful- 
results, Md specifically Aat trade schools can considerably shorten 
. ■ the necessary "period of i^prenticeship and make for superior ability. 
From the other types of schools increased efficiency and promotion 
have come in a great number, of cases; And yet th^schools are so 
few, the n^ so great, (4at public initiative is urgently demanded. 
Our provision for industrial education in this country is stilljmainly 
piivate and may be summed up as good, thou^ not ideal, means 
for training industrial leaders with almost no industrial training for 
the rank and file. 

What, in brief, can we legitimately and reasonably expect that 
industrial education will do for our workers, for our industries, and 
for the whole people ? In a few, and perhaps an increasing number of ■ 
cases, we can expect higher skill and better products to result than 
had before existed. Such results are most likely in .^e broad field 
of art and design in industry. The main direct rdfult of widelv 
extended industrial education Will be the v^ide diffusion of industrial 
intelligence, more or less general in its naUjre, and of specialized skill 
in a g^eat variety of lines. That the proper types of schools can 
impart these 'qu^ties has been proved both in the United States and 
abroad. This industriaf intelligence and specialized skill can hardly 
be expected, in the near future at least, to surpass in quality that 
now found in our midst ; the gain will be rather in quantity. A larger 

• number and proportiod of our industrial population than at present 
will be skilled workers. 

, But can places be foun^ for this multitude of skilled workers 1 
Will not many of Them, wiUi the training and ou tlook of skilled men 
^ and women, be forced to labor .at, work below thoif) abilities 1 Are 
, not the relative needs of industrylor skilled and forjKiskiiled workers, 
as well as for different grades of skilled workerSffixed ? And does ' 
not this limitation of the needs of industry for sl^ed workers doom 
a largo portion of bur population (substantially as at present) to 
unskdlled or relatively unskilled positions throughout their lives? 

In recent years especially the deinands of industry seem to be for . 

• many mrsldllod (or but slightly or very narrowly skilled) and for a 
few only of thorotighly skilled workers. If this limitation were rigid, 
our efforts along the lino of strictly industrial education should be 
limited to the training of only enough workers'^ fill the . skilled posi- 
tions, bach with a grade of skill limited to the possibilities of his po ^ 


> E«p. of Matt. Com. oa Indua. and Taolu Kdoe.) Apr^ IMtt, pp. 
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tioB. The situation is, however, more hopeful than this. Many 
unskiiTe^ dt slightly skilled workers are now demanded by industry 
' chiefly bec^iuse tlieir labor is cheap, while our manufacturers would 
gladly employ more skilled workers could they secure them. For 
the country as a whole, their numbers are at a given time fixed. 
Individual employers can secure more- skilled workers only by paying 
rates of wages whicli often tliey can not afford. If, then, industrial 
education becomes general in the United States, the increase in the 
■ number and proportion of skilled workers available will force a read- 
/justment of industries by tlie more fact that such a readjustment 
will become profitable to employers. They will find it worth fheir 
while to contract tlie number of unskilled workers whom they employ 
and to increase the number' of skilled workers.^ To the individual 
employer -tlie motive for this change will be pecuniary”; he will have 
to pay relatively more than before for unskilled labor, less than 
before for skillAl. Further, there are some who Jiold tlxat, aside from 
tlie cost of labor,* the modem industrial army of few captains and 
many privates v^ill JUergo a transformation and tliat many skilled 
workers of various §Kes — the noncommissioned oflBcers of the Army — 
will come .to be demrinded. Such an increase in skill required of 
many 6f its workers has accompanied the modem tendency toward 
intensive cultivation in agriculture. It maj^ yet open broad oppor- 
tunities for the average man in industry. 

^ " With the probabihty then of increased opportunity for skilled 

workers, what advantage will those workers derive who now have 
to enter unskilled work, but who, with large opportunitias for indus- 
trial training, can become skilled workers 1 We may confidently 
expect that increased opportunities for industrial education of the 
right kinds will raise the real wage of vast numbers of our people and 
greatly increase the sum of well-being in the country. All classes 
^ will benefit, directly or indirectly, by these educational opportunities. 
It is a corollary of modem economics that it is well for a man or for 
a group to ha ve pro apefoua neighbors rather than poor. Employers 
will benefit Tyatorgersupplypf skilled labor, thus increasing Aeir 
ability to compete with foreign^roducers both at home and abroac4 
and enlarging th^ home markc!l as a result of cheaper products. 

Ghief among the defects of our present industrial schools are their 
defects of omission; A large and important field is all but unoccu-* 
piW by them. In 1905 a report was made by the Commission on 
Industrial and Teohnioid Education of Massachusetts which revealed 
a; stnkiiig condition of the working children of the State, both bb^s 
and which is probably iWgdj true also of other highly indus- 
.. teUliced States.* About five^sixtbs of thachildren, it is found, leave 
Boho(^ diirii^ the seventh uid eighth ^dee to .take up industrial 
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pursuits.* Thwe children, about 25,000 in number, of the ages of 
14 and 15, go for the most part into industries of the lower grade, 
which, indeed, are almost the only ones open to them*. To quote 
from the report, *‘33 per cent of the child^n of this State who begin 
work between 14 and 16 are employed in unskilled industries, and 
65 per cent in low-grade industries, thus a little less than 2 per cent 
are in high-grade industries.” The low-grade skilled industries in 
which child labor is much used are less desirable also than those 
where it is not. The class of family seems to hare little to do •wiA 
the trade or industry into which the child enters, nor is the industry 
much affected by family connections, except in the cases of a few 
desirable apprenticeships. **A11 grades of families are represented 
by their children in all grades of industries.” 

The employers in practically all reaf trades that offer a^ture do 
not want the boy or girl until he or she is 16 years old at least, and 
in many cases not until he is 18. This evidence is conOnned by the 
.New York report above referred to, as well as by other sources. 
Trade unions, in most cases, jio not impose a higher age limit for ap- 
prentices than is acceptable to employers; in fact, the union minimum 
is usually below what the employer will accept for those industries 
where a bona 6de apprenticeship holds. In most of the industries 
into which Massachusetts children of 14 ftnd 16 go, however, there 
is no apprenticeship system, but merely child labor. Not only ik it 
very hard for a child below 16 to obtain employment in one of the 
better industries, but the beginning wage in these industries is so 
low that few children* will accept it, even when they may. The low- 
V grade industries pay more at first, but reach their maximum in three 
or four years as a rule, and thereafter offer no chance for advancement 
for any not specially trained. This maximum averages from 17 to $8 

• The high praportloo pupOs leaving school tor all causes b beat stated by the foUowtng Oguiea from 
ritlra throughout the country contained in U. S Bu. of Eduo. Bull., lOll, No. S: Age and Grade Ocosus 
of Schools and Qf^ges, by George D. Strayer, from which the following figures are quoted (pp. 135-136): 
Median per cent of the larfest age groqp (araumed to ^ual the number of pupils enteiing all grades each 
year) found In each grade (data obtained December, 1006, from 317 cities): 
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BtadSsi by gradpate itadente tn Tcaohera CoDeter Ooliimbla Dulvenlty, aa quotad In tha above report, 

Mww that a foir aithnate the number of repceten would be 10 per oeiit of the total nomber In the aeventh, 

and S pw oant in Um eighth grade.* Tba HLgana above in peientheeM lepieeent tor two oaa« the estimated 
KtoalBnmlardpqpttotttartiif Uwglvtngrad^ pnthawhoii^ theaidcumeOhfiimthMoftheM^ 
. Mohuselta report, thooidi Indicatlni ttmt the oeontry aa a wtole loaapi tta ohfldren In tta nhoola 
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a week, with $9 to 110 as the upper limit. The training offered the 
ohild in these low-grade industries, in which seven-eighths ofdhe rliil- 
dren below 16 work, is negligible, and from the standpoint of their 
development the years can be called, as they are called in the report, 
“wasted years," The net weekly contribution of the child to t4«4, 
family through this work, above* car fare, clothes, etc., is estimated 
to average but little over $1,50. The boy or girl who does not start 
work till 16, though commencing at a lower wage, is a bit' to reacli 
the W'age of his fellow of the same age who started at 14 in tWo years 
and has probably earned a total to equal that of him who liad the 
start in four years. The younger children change frequently from 
mill to mill, and once having left the public sthool, are not to be 
tempted back by any attractions now offered there, but rather drift 
around aimlessly. 

The gain thus of this early work is negligible in training and but 
veiy slight in money. Yet the families, in most coses, are not so 
poor that necessity drives them to set their children to work at the 
ewliest opportunity. The experts of the commission estimate that 
76 per cent of the 3,157 families investigated would be able to give 
their children the advantages of industrial education if persuaded 
of its advantage. Industry has shown that it does not greatly 
desire the children so young, as indicated by the meager w^age and 
opportunities it offers. The children are not mature enough to 
undertake any responsible work; these are the years best suited ior 
the training of the child, and education at this time along lines that 
relate closely to the child’s future will richly pay for itself in the future 
both in money and in efiSciency, . The testimony of the investigation 
from the evidence of cose after case is that, except among the poorer 
foreign families, the child insisted on lerving the school, the parents 
objected, but the child had its way, VQiat then draws the child, 
with so uniform and powerful a force, from school to mill? It is 
his 'awakened activity, tired of the conventionality, the unreality of 
the schoolroom; eager to see more of the world, to live in the active 
life of the world, to stand on his own feet and earn money by his own 
activity; to live lass in terms of words and books, and more in 
terms of things and men. . 

Where does the responsibility for this con(|ition lie and where the 
remedy) Jh the schools. The schools fail to hold the child 'even 
when his work is ^orth little to himself or others, because they hav^ 
even lees to offer that in any way attracts him. .Of 35 or 40 school 
superintendents interviewed throughout the State, all but ^hree 
though that the fault was in the school system. Would industrial 
soho^ imcceed any better? All experience so far indicate that 
ti^y wuiddi if there was enough of the practical and vocational about 
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them to arouse the child’s interest, and a promise of a better oppor- 
tunity in the world of industry to stimulate his imagination and dili- * 
^'ence. The results of the Massachusetts report have opened the 
t'ves oj many to the likelihood that the child is likewise limited in 
other Statas also.* The need for industrial schools to redeem these 
“wasted yeai-s” and make them fruitful is imperative. Industry is 
( onspiring with educational forces to make the present position less 
and lass tenable, for som6 of the industries now employing children — 
notably the woolen industry (classed as low-grade sldlled) — are dis- 
pensing more and more with their services. The result is that young 
(iiildren are being forced more* and more into juvenile employments 
iind into the lower-gra^ industries, “blind-alley” employments 
which offer no future. jBjjto re 14 the child’s productive Capacity is 
negligible, and betweeW^ and 16 it is capable of only the simplest 
processes.* The need indicated is for preparatory trade or vocational 
schools, which shall teach children between the ages of 14 'and 16 the 
elements of practical handling of tools«and^ndustrial materials^ and 
of the principles underlying industries, eactf student specializing in a 
certain type or group, os metal working, wood workings etc. This 
type of school is what is caUed the general industrial^ preparatory, 
trade, or vocational, and is the type so strongly approved of by both 
employers and unions in New York State. 

Another important investigation has recently been made under the 
ilirectibn of the United States Commissioner of Labor, entitled 
“Conditions under Which Children Leave School to Go to Work.”* 

.\ survey of the main conclusions of this Import will support the data 
and conclusions of the MassachuseCts report and shoif further need 
of industrial education, as well as for vocational guidance, for the 
bays and girls affected. , . 

An intensive stridy was made of 622 children (below 16 years old) 
who had left school and gone to work in seven different typical 
smaller cities in Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, South Carolina, and 
Georgia. More of the children left school at 14 years of age thah at 
any other age (281 out of 620), the next largest number at 13 years 
(151), then came 15 years (81), 12 years (53), and lesser ages.* The 
following table summarizes the caused for leaving school by the 
children.^ Generally, several causes cooperated to this result. In 
such case the predominant cause only was ^von. 

— ^ - t 

) ** The report of' the Wtsoonidn Bureau of Labor for 1010 ihowv that coaly 13 per cent of the ohOdren are 
In poalUoDa to learn a tndei. TbeM, our report eaTi, an tn the buOdia^ tradea, tnfiUnirjr, dmeniakfng, 
tninkznaking, and tlnnlnf.*' In tome ol tbeee, probably, “only a aUchi dfvialon ol^a trade can be 
learned.**— Kept, of Wlaoonaln Commlaa. on Indue, and Agric. Training, 19U. p. 40w 
> Vol. vn, 1910 (Slat Cong., M eaaa.. S. Doe. No. of Bepoit on Condltioae of Woman and Child 
Wage Earoere In Um Ualtod Statoa la 10 volaiaMi 
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CauteM/or children leaving echool to go to toork. 




Causes for leavfnK school. 


Neoesstty: 

Earalnp neoessarr to fimillj support . 

Heto seeded at^ome 

SelAupport neoesaary 


Total..... 

Child's help deeired, thoofih not 

In fanuiy sopport 

To buy property 

In home work. 


necesaiSt 


To earn money lor education of self or relative. . 

Total 

Child's dtesatlslacttOD with school: 

Tired of school 

Disliked school (general manner of life tin m) . 

Disliked teacher 

Disliked to study 

Could not loam.. 

Not promoted 

Too Dig (or class. 

Total 

ChUd's preleiwDoe for work: 

Work preferred to school 

Spendmi moneT wanted 

Aasodatfon desmd with fHends who worked . 

Total 

Other oanses: 

lU health 

To learn a trade or business 

Company pressure (exerted on parents) 

Other (specified In detail In orl^nal table). . . 




Toial. 


Grand total. 


Number 

of 

children. 


Percent, 


IGO I 
A 


140 
I -2 

14 

7 


im 


6.7 


In cases classed under necessity the existence or absence of neces- 
sity was decided by the investigators on the basis of statements made 
by the family concerned, as to their finances. Usually it was cot^ 
sidered that families having a per capita weekly income, after rent 
was paid and expensi>s for sickness and death met, of less than $j .50 
a week without the earnings of children under 16, could not unassisted 
keep their children in school; but that families with a per capita 
income of S2 or more, after similar deductions, were able to do so. 
Those with per capita incomes of SI. 50 to S2 as above were on the 
doubtful line, where the degree of thrift decided whether the chHd’s 
eatmings were necessary or not.^ For all the cases where necessity 
Vas the chief reason for leaving school for work,, trade or other indus- 
triiJ schools requiring attendance through the day are inecpplicable. 
For these,. as for other childr^ at work, improvement schools of the 
type so widely found in Germany and recently initiated m Cincinnati 
and Boston might be adopted. 

•Tbos4 families dedring the help of the child, though that helpwas 
iu>t strictly necessary, generally regarded woric as a child’s normal 
juid mUural occupation, ipad were indifferent to school attendahoe 
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(sometimes hostile) The chief need shown here was for more 
popular awakening to the importance and benefits of education. 

Those cases classed under dissatisfaction with school and preference 
for work show that the schools, as ^ey are, do not interest a large 
(’lass of children as much as does industrial work.* Of those stated as 
preferring work — * 


in moet cases it was a real liking for w6rk, rather than for its attendant circumstances, 
which accounted for their leaving school. For the most port those children did not 
dislike school; in fact many of them distinctly liked it, only they liked work better.* 

Of all the children, 51.1 per cent were satisfied \rith scho^ and 
teacher, 48.9 per cent not so.* Even;39.5 per cent of pupils clas- 
sified as bright by their teachers were dissatisfied.® Thafetho schools 
do not provide opportunity^ to bring out by any mean$ the full 
capacities of the children is shown by the* higher average estimate.s • 
of their general capacity by their employers than by their teachers. 
Thus in a classification of all as bright, average, or dull, the teachers 
classify but 26.1 per cent ^ bright, the employers 49.4 per cent; while 
the teachers class 26.1 per cent as dull, the employers but 7,8 per 
c(mt.® ^ 

Would manual or preparatory industrial training in the common 
schools (the only ones treated in the report) tend to increase the 
interest of the pupils in their work and hold therti longer in .school? 
Answers to this que^ion had to be secured generally from parents 
and were thus their opinion as to their ch;Idreh^s views. They thought 
in 24.5 per cent of the cases that such training would have incre^ed 
the desire of their children to stay in school. Columbus, Ga., one of 
the seven cities investigated, has excellent manual training work and 
two special' industrial schools. There was in Columbus less dissatis- 
faction by the children in the schools than elsewhere, which would 
seem to be due to these industrial features did not Columbia, 8. C., 
with n<j>-manu*l or industrial training, have almost as good a record.^ 

Most! of the children studied entered unskilled industries, while but 
few entered*' trades. But little real choice was exercised by most 


(88.7 per cent), as follows: ® 

Worked for parents or relatives or at home ; 29 

Took first place offered 313 

Went where friends or relatives worked — 192 

Took something near home 16 


Total (88.7 per cent) 560 

> Vol.AU, 1910 (Olst Cong., 2d hm., 8. Doo. No. 645), of Report on GoodiUdfii of Woman and Child 
WagaRarom In the United States,. In 19 Tolamce, pp. 60-62. 

» Ibid., pp. 5^66. * , 

•n>ld.,p.86. * . 

4Ibld.,p. ua » . • 

»Ihid.;p. 120. ' 

•IWd., pp. 122, 12k 

110 - 113 . 

•IWl,*. 
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For the remainder, the reasons were as foJIows: 

Wanted to 4eam trade or skilled occupation 27 

Attracted by high wages 7 : . U- 

Attracted by desirable woA 31 

Set up in g^ery business by lather ]. 

Total ( 11,3 per cent).. * 70 

*Tracticftlly 90 per . cent of the boys and all of the girls entered 
industries whose average weekly wage for all employees is under 
110.”* Though most who entered trades did so by aid of friends or 
relatives in the trade, there are indications that s^h aid was chiefly 
of value in opening the children's eyes to the opportunity. 

Without such special infcrmation, nothing awakeng l^ie child to the 
desirability of an occupation promising a future; so he}drifts into the 
first position handy.* This suggests a e/'ervice which manual training 
or elementary prevocational training in common schools, as well as 
intermediate industrial schools, can render — the awakening of the 
child to an industrial intelligence which shall, among other results, 
aid him to select intelligently and enter a vocation which premises 
a future, if that be possible with family’s means. • - : 

Purposeful planning or defimleambition existed in the minds of 
‘ ‘ barely half of the boys and less than half of the girls.” ■ Often wher^ 
such ambition existed the work being done at the tmie bore no manner 
of relation to this ambition and furthered it not one whit.* A much 
larger percentage of those who had completed half or more of the 
school course had definite ambitions for their work than of those who 
had not gone so far. Since the correlation betw^n age and grade is 
low, this seems to^ show * ‘ that the schools have h^ considerable 
effect in givmg the pupils a definite aim in life.” * Finally, 167 
boys (47,3 per cent) and 108 girls (40,2 per cent) said that iran 
evening trade school were opened they ^ould wish to go.* Can not 
theee cities, and others, afford to give the cMdren the opportunity 
they need and' wish ? . U— * 

, ' Vd. vn, WIO (6Ut Cong., 3d mm., 8, Doc. No. «46), of Report on CondItloM of Women »nd CWld 
Wtge Eahien tn the United SUtcn, In 19* volumes, pp. 161, USt. 

*lUd.,pp. 188,1^. . . 

•lbM.,p. MO. 

«n4d.,p.l». 

•dUd., pp. 190, MU ^ 

‘ibid.,pwiax , 

* ' t. 





PART II. GERMANY. 


CHAPTER V. . ! 

THE BACEOEOTJHD OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

To undorstand aright the very successful experimeots of Gerrpany | 
\ in the field of industrial education, some consideration of the nation 
industrial background is necessary.^ -Germany has developed very 
slowly, both in political integratioH and in industrial improvement. 
In fact, surprising as it may- seem, the greater part of Germany’s 
industrial advances have been made since her final integration into 
a nation in 1871. While England was leading the world'-in indus- 
trial and commercial advances Germany was lying dormant, unfav- 
ored in position, with a naturally poor soil, surrounded by enemies, 
and with a very conservative population, chiefly agricultural. Long 
after England had passed through the first and most violent stages 
d^the industrial revolution, and the other countries of western 
, Bjfrbpe were in the midst of the great changes, Germany awoke 
from her lethargy and slowly bcgaif, finder thf stem force of neces- 
sity, to develop her indu^ries and to give less relative attention 
to agriculture wid more to manufacturingj transportation, and 
commerce. In one respect the country’s slowness of development 
was an advantage, for Ihe terrible waste of human life and health 
which accony anie<^ the industrial revolution in England was almost 
unknown in Germany. Very slowly did Germany,^ borrowing the 
tools and ideas of h^r rivals, or learning them by stealth, develop 
modem factory industries. Yet the lack of national unity was a 
.^jeat drawback; Not until the tariff union (Zollvcrein) was formed 
in 1§35 were the ^t barriers broken down, whUo the German nation 
^ was not able to stand forth as a unity tUl the fateful days of 187^. 

' Since then Gern^an industries, fostered by a strong and paternalistic 
^ Goverament^j aided by the best that/scienco can bring and by 'a 
fine system of industrial education, conducted by a people hardy, 
.diligent, faithful, subservient to discipline, and inspired by public 
i^irit, have ^own in size and stifength uiltil Germany is to-day one 
^ the leading manufacturing and export nations of the world. 


n/ 




> How*rd: Cmm and Extent of ttie Kmnt Ixtd&itrUd Progi^ ^ Oermany; and Spec. Consdlar 
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■ ' . . * ■ ' * . 

. . * In givi^ credit to the various factors which are jointly respon- 
sible fdr Germany's industrid successes, the qualities of her eminently 
>]^ industrial pepj^de and the stem necessities of her situation should 
. hav^fif^t place, (jermany had few of the nat\iral advantages in 
which the United States is so rich; her population was among the 
.densest in Eul*o^e, and constantly inweasing, with no outlet in 
colohies7 and whatever markets she won must be won from rivals 
first in the fields and, at the start, better equipped than she. It 
became increasingly^wparent as the nineteenth century grew older 
^ 'that Gleribaany's farms\iNra)d noribftg^ support her population. She 
^must import foodstuffs^aim to this end mqst become^ a manufac- 
turing nation. The present Kaiser sounded the watchword for the 
country when he declared: “The future of the German nation lies 
cm the seas." ^The German people realized this, and have stead- 
Ktly kept their faces turned toward their foreign markets, ^d to 
the many, factories where all manner of goods are made, to he con- 
sumed from Bremen to Peking. f 

pilker factors intlermany’s industrial and commercial success are 
those which flow from the persistence and thoroughness, typical oL 
the race. The Germans have realized that theirs was not a sitiMC^ 
tion to be dealt with by careless methods, hnd that the closest itl^tal 
application was necessary to solve the hard problems before the 
country. Fichte wa^ largely instrumental in starting the nation, . 
aftecj^ defeats by France at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, in tthe^aths of careful and scientific investigation and 
education. The nation followed his methods and has progressed 
by taking ^ught. Joined to this general thoroughness is a degree 
of "cooperation for thejcommon interests, through the cqptralized 
Government and ptherwise, from which much better results can be 
expected ^wd have actually been 6btamed than is possible with less 
centralization. ^Thia ia evideut, fol* ^example, in the influeucp of 
Government cpid of guilds on the industrial schools. Finally, the 
Qennui nation follows the lead of science in her industries and 
relates sciencs'tewjpdustry in a marked degree.* 

Along with Germatiytfa^Wij rapid progress in the past few decades* 
there aid aspects of her development not nearly as progressive^ ' Her 
sgricuhure, on tKe whole, is backward, while the whole countiy 
su^rs from overpopulation tod the low plane of living apcompanyrng 
it. The posirioxi of the average worker is a humble one, with Uttle 
o^^Huhity^io rise/ llie idea of that is, busine^,pr more 

broadfy, sqokd ppsitidh, is a funddmenW onS in theftoman 
AihwhasJapliu^ihliifeofv^hii^bi]^ He 

_ ^ % h>, and ha faUy closely to the 
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* ' _ '• . . , I 

oval idM of labor and entorprao not for profits btffc for livdihbod 
(^ffl-dkig to the requirements of the mdiyidual’s Stand), stm per^ • 
awts and Ooaspnes with the difficnltj, or ni^ impos^yity for the 
great majority, of obtaini^ &auiplus revenue over }»«Ben€ needs, to 
preserve the status quo. On the other hand, the various industrial 
i^ranco funds, a better administered poor i^f, industrial educa- ^ 
tion, an industrial law well executed, ^ch protects the worker 
many ways, combine to make the maintenance of a worker’s Sta®^ 

__ and pl^pe of living surer than in our country. One of the antece- 
dents of the German system of education, espwially industrial educa- 
tion, which must be kept in mind, is that a man’s Stand,^nce chosen 
apd fairly started on, can not bo as easily changed as i^the United 
States, if at all. If one fails at his cposen business, he fails in life, as 
there is much less opportumty than with us to ihknge his vocation.^/ 

This idea-both fosters and is fostered by the practice of educating for • 
a special business, whettmr it be cobbler or diplomat, which is more 
universally observed then is usual in the I^ted States. 


Coinpulsory mihtary seryice is a factor in German industries of no 
mean import^. Requirir^ of all men, with but few exceptions, two 
years of service (three if in the cavalry) after reachuig the age 'of 20 
years, it affects practically the entire male population.^ However 
much of evil this service may involve, in tax burdens and in .taking 
two of the best years of each man’s life,(3ermaii opinion’holdsstro^^ 
to the view that it benefits the oountry^s industries. It is claimed 
t^t it strmigthenS the physique, accustoms to cleanliness, order, mad - 
Wdiscipline, and makes for^self respect.* It has other results whksh 
^ are to the i^erican mind not so desirabie. “ It tends to over‘empha- 
size subordination and to subdue exe^ively the initiative and per- 
son^ty of the worker. 

The industries • of the country are classified under t W main heads 

factories (or large industries)’ and handwork (or little industries).'^ 
A conimon national industrial. law* XReiohs Qewerbe-Ordnung, or 
Gwerbe-Or^ung) governs all indttstrim, while under its terms and 
mthin ^e lirmts it set^leesef laws and relations apply to any par^ ■ 
ticular industry. Much of this national industrial law applies to all ■ 
industry, r^e the .conflict 6f years between the two types of industry 
has resulted in spMul provisions of the law for each. ' This industrial 
law gives no d^mtion of factory, nor of handwork; and a*» ofllcial of 
the Priissian ipiaistty fojr ooflu merce apd industry • told me that th« 

•woMiftiny ax jam w«k la 
pta. GoisUtiSra^pp. ^ m 
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TTiii^ia tiy is ^ yet uMuccessfully seeking to define certain industries as 
factory industries and certain as handwork. The difficulty arises from 
the fact that the two types shade into each other by insensible grada- 
tions ; JEL fact a ^en industry is caitied on by some after the factory 
t^pe and by^others after the manner of handwork. 

The national industrial law states the following criteria according 
tp which administrative and judicial authorities may decide whothor 
k given business be factory or handwork: The size and extent 

of the space used \ (2) the extent and value of the annual production ; 
(3) the hand of division of labor and the more mechanical or the more, 
craftsmanlike cooperation of the workers; (4) the more or less exten- 
sive use of machines; (5) pfoduction on the basis of special orders 
and retail sale, or for a stock of goods or large-scale production 
(on^artial production) ; (6) the character of the industry as a by- 
industry of the machine or large industries, especially the prep- ^ 
aration of specialties; (7) the personal sharing of the. business 
head in the production of the* commodity, or the limitation of liis 
activity to the commercial superintendence; (8) the training of 
apprentices according to the manner of handwork, and the employ- 
ment of youthful workers” (who are not apprentices, which is typical 
of factories) 

This division into handwork and factory industries is profoundly 
important in all industrial questions in Germany. The country has 
been and remains slow in substituting modem factory types of industry 
for the older and more simply organized handwork. Npt that.facl(w 
rieo as large as any do not exist in Qermkny, but the proportion of 
workers busied in them improbably less than in the United States; 
how much less is very hard to tell. CJensus figures for 1907 show the 
following proportions of all industrial Workers in estabhslunonts of 


different sizes ; ’ « 

wnririnu AlnnA 

Per cent. 

10. 1 

Persons in eBtkMiabmeats etnploying 2 to 5 porsonp 

Vvgml/ivinir A t/l 10 fwrmDH* .... . ... 

19.4 

n 6 < 

1 1 to nO TMIHBOTIS. .... .••..•••••>• ••• 

18.4 


20. 1 

OAl 1 nOO nannna . 17.3 

Employing over l,00d poreons <*. 



The lasser importance of factories in Gtermany has made some of ' 
the indufitrial problems easier to solve than they are iir the United 
Statee.w^ This is notably true of apprenticeship and industrial educa- . 

► tion, whoke hardest prpblems on both sides of the water are con- 
neoti^ with factories. 
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In certain trades and among certain people in Gennanj handwork ^ 
is sure of a permanent place. The building trades, for example, will . 
pit) bably always require the general type of industry and organization ^ 
which now obtains in handwork. All trades, or cases of practice of 
trades, where individual orders are the rule or small local shops are 
needed or artistic design is the chief consideration, will continue to be 
carried on after the craftsmanlike manner of handwork. Another 
stronghold of handwork is the fanning population in some districts, 
who, when farm duties do hot-press, supplement their scanty incomes 
by manufacturing a great variety of tasteful and useful articles. The 
(jermun people as a whole realize the advantages of the handwork 
t}’pe of industry, and with traditional conservatism have opposed the 
rising prominence of factories and afe striving to keep all industries 
possible in the fold of handwork. In this effort they not only show 
that ^‘in Germany, as in no other country the people have been 
unwilling to break with their past,” but they are also donserving that 
type of industry in which the personal and more human factors have 
a fair chance to control the situation to the welfare of .all concerned, 
and limiting the appheation of that type in which the technical 
factors tend to ride rough-shod over the personal, often to the benefit 
only of the consumer. 

The laws and institutions by which the Germans have attempted \J 
to solve the hard problems of apprenticeship and industrial educa- 
tion center cliiefly about handwork, for the problem in the factories is 
k>-day far from solved. .In the same sphere of industry our greatest 
problems of industrial education lie. Germany can help us by her 
example in our efforts to solve these problems. But her greatest 
triumphs have been in the ff^here of handwork, and we must, modify 
the lessons she teaches to suit the greater importance of factory indus- 
' tries wkh us. * , * * » 

The degree of specialization attained in German industries is of the 
utmost importance in her ^attempted solutions of the problem of 
industrial education. Hofv much specialization e^^ts is, however, 
extremely difficult to discover and would require, for a complete 
answer an extensive investigati%l I can dffej^liixdted amount of 
data on the subject. \/ . 

By specialization, for the present purpose^ we may ua^erstand the 
practice »by each worker of only a more ^ess narrow subdivision of 
a trade. This definition suggests the j(ue8tion, Wh^t constitutes a 
trade — a wide or a narrow range of c^erationaf No precise answer 
can be given, or rathet, the t^e o^imswer varies from trade to trade. 
German trades, like those of tb^United States, show a gradual tend- 
ency to split * up,' while new/ud formerly unheard-of trades con- 
stantly develop. But in Qpmanyi in some oasu, the onginal trades 
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mm (aad am) more complreheiia^e thaa those in the United States, 
and ao the splkting up of these more comprehensive groups of opera- 
tioBB resuits in less of specialization than in the United States. F<>r 
exemple>the complete ^&de of the German Elempner (plumber) in-** 
cljides plumbing, gas, water, and steam httiy^g, sheet-metal work, 
miscellaneous repairing, and geoerally also electrical fitting. 

^ . Another feature of German specialization) found probably l^ss often 
) in the l/nit^thStates, is the training of workers in handwork, where 
they learn their whole trade, and then later specialize in factories. 
Thus a plumber will leam the whole of his trade in an old-style shop, 

/ or ft branch of it only in newer more specialized ones. This training 
will generally include electro-technics. He can then enter as a jour- 
neyman a factory manufacturing electrical goods and learn and prac- 
^ tice a specialized branch of his trade, as armature winding. The * 
. handwork masters say that by this process the factories with- 
draw the best journeymen from handwork.^ The Reichstag, in an 
inquiry into the conditions in handwork i^titut&d in 1895, stated 
that in* their opinion the number of handwork jouriieymen who had 
entered factories far exceeded the number remaining in handwork.’ 
.This type of specialization has a manifest advantage over that prac- 
ticed in many -or most factories in this country, in that it is subse- 
quent to and rests on a general practice and acquaintance irith the 
whole trade or it large branch of it. 

The extent of ^>ecialization valdee greatly from locality to locality, 
often even though these puay be adjacent. In general, we may say 
that, as in the corresponding industries in the United States, speciali- 
^ zatiofi has gone f^ in ^Itctories, but not nearly so far in haqdwork. 

Many handwork a^ps, hAvever, cany on but a part of the whole 
^ For examp][e,8oike cabinetmakempractice all branches of their 

. ^-j^v'^irade, some make oqly interior house “triin^” some only furniture, and 
some only certain sorts of furniture. But businesses which make, for 
example, ofdy chairs, or only chairs of a certain type, are usually 
among those classed as factories. Informants stated that there was 
lit^^iecialization in their locality in Mannheim, Ck)blenz, and Co- 
was specialization in handwork in Chenmitz, 
f Elb6rfe]Ld^;^^miihd,;9 and Aachen; and that there liiras mu^h 
^ spedali^l^n in^ee^^, Munich, iVankfort on the Main, Barmen, Duis- 
and Dusseidi^ (in most of these cities ^th in factories and 
* ' handwork. To ba cautioiis, a large allowimce Should be made^ in 
^ data;yor the personal out^k of t^^tfrinformants, 

iuubabir^ onesided specW knawi^ge. Of one 

thing wa may be sure: Tha problem of industrial eduoatbu^ as iu; riie 
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United States, is not identical for different sections of the country. 
To sum up: The fact and the problem of specialization are the same 
in the two countries, but the United States has the problem in an 
acute form, both because more of our industries are of the factory 
form aftd because specialization in small and less spdci&Iized shops 
(corresponding to German handwork) hal^gone further than in the 
i>lder country. 

The ordinary workman, specialized or not, the private in the ranks, 
has in all the initiative and management of the business in which he 
works, and often in its welfare institutions also,^ but little say. The 
prevailing sentiment of the middle class seems to be that he should » 
be kept from much or any influence or control in industrial matters. 
Yet the workers do not* so regard the matter, a^ many of them^are 
striving with great energy for more democracy in industry. 

The German trades*imions are less strong and unified than those 
of England and the United States.’ The right to combine is guaran- 
teed under the law to all employers and employees, except servants, 
farm workers, and sailors. Strikes and lockouts are legitiipate, but 
the means by which they are carried on are mere closely regulated 
than with us, and the rights of the unions ih general more restricted. 
Politics are prominent in the German unions a^d divides Ihem into 
three separate, camps. Of these, that of the Free,” or ^cial Demo-^ 
cratic unions, is by far the largest, niunbering ^bouT 700,000 mem^- 
bers. It is closely associated with the Social Democratic Party, 
pays relatively little attention to mutual aid within the imion, and 
much to pd titica]^ activity witfiout.' The “German” or Hirsch- 
Duncker unions number about 100,000 members and are framed on 
the English model, with mutual aid or benefit features prominent, and 
a lesf militant political attitude. The third group, of less than 100,000 
members, is that of the “Christian” unions, formed under the influ- 
ence of the Roman Catholic Church ^ £ protest gainst the atheistic 
and radical social attitude of the* Social Democratic unions. 

liistinct from the unions are the guilds, some of them, descended 
wimout break from the.,bodie8 which so dominate mdustry during 
medieval and early modem days.*. These hold suen peculiar and 
important relations to industrial education and apprenticeship that 
they are worthy of fuller consideration, which I offer in the chapter ‘ 
following. , * 


/ 




* Note an azoeptlon, oh. 6, p. 68. , 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GUILDS ARD CHAMBERS OF INDUSTRY. 

The industrial revolution, which came in Germany more as an 
evolution, broke down the power of the old-time guilds (Innungen) 
and left industry with few helmsmen save the heads of individual- 
firms. The permanent interests of industry, as well as the public 
interest, suffered m consequence. Especially was the . lack of the 
former guild regulation geen in the defective training given to 
apprentices,' and a multitude of other abuses sprang up, among 
which those pertaining to apprenticeship were'chief/lTncontrolled 
competition was weighed and found wanting by thefcermans. ' Reg- 
ulation there must be. and yet preferably regulation in which the 
undertakers of industry should have a share. To meet this need, 
the old-time guilds were revived, and in place of their old-time 
powers, new rights and powers were given to them. A few of the 
old-style guilds were reorganized on the new basis, but most existing 
guilds have arisen during the last few decades, under the new laws*^ 
These guilds are designed primarily to meet the neecjs of handwork, 
and have almost no bearing on factory bdustries. Very few .'’ac- 
'tories have any conilection with guilds.’ 

Guilds are either free or compulsory. Any independent trades- 
man inay establish a free guild ’ for a trade in a definite district.* 
The requirements for ihembership are: * 

0 ) That the candidate carry on independently the industry for 
which the gmld is organized, and m its district; or (2) that he be a 
foreman or in a similar position in a factory engaged in the same 
industry as that of the guild; or (3) that he shall have formerly 
held one of the above' positions 'and now practices no other trade; 
or (4) that he> be a handworker engaged in agriculture or industry 
for wage. The ability of the candidate to cany on the industry 
independently may be determined by examination. No qualified 
person may be denied membership, and no exceptions to these rules 
are allowed. > 

The purposes or duties of the guilds are statbd by law to be the 
developmept of w esprit deeorps. and trade honor; the promotioir 
relations between masters and journeymen, as well as 
f^ joMnieymea’s homes (Herberge), wd information about 
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employment; the detailed regulation of apprentmesbip^ and the 
care for the technical^ industrial, ^d ihoral training of the appren- 
tices; and the decision of disputes between guild members and their 
apprentices.^ Besides these prescribed duties, guilds have certain 
other permitted activities. They may establish ^and support schools 
for industrial, technical, and social education of masters, journey- ^ 
men, and apprentices.’ They may hold journeymen's and master’s 
examinations and certify the candidates which pass them. TTiey 
niay establish funds to aid their members ard their employees in 
case of sicknesa, death, inability to work, and other emergencies 
They may establish guild courts, which shall take the place of the 
regular authorities as the court of the first jurisdiction, in the settle- 
ment of disputes between members and their employees. Finally, 
they may establish a common business to promote the interests of 
the guild members. 

Tlie statutes of the guilds must regulate within the 'limits allowed 
by law, and by the regulations of the Government authorities Wid 
chambers of industry,* a number of matters, including the super- 
vision of the regulations of the activities of journeymen, apprentices, 
and other workers, and those for attendance on improvement or 
trade schools, and for the regulation of apprenticeship.* Deciding 
on the detailed statutes for the regulation of apprenticeship is one of 
the (10) most important kinds of business which can not be dele- 
gated to the directorate, but must be undertaken by the guild assem- 
bly.* The guilds are authorized to supervise, through agents, the 
execution of the leg^ and guild reflations In the industry for which 
the guild is organized. Such agents of the guild as are selected must 
ho allowed access to the workshops and employment rooms cf guild 
members during working hours.* Thess relations* do not apply to 
any workrooms which are parts of agricultural or factory industries,’ 
which indicate that the guilds ere designed distinctly for handwork. 

The guilds are under the close supervision and authority of the 
subordinate Government administrative authorities.* All guild . 
statu^, as weU as any amendments to them, must be approvcSl by 
the proper authorities.* The guild institutions, as schopls, insurant 
fun^, etc., must be administered imder special regulations, to be 
approved by the legal authorities.” If a guild neglects to submit to 
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the proper demands of the l^gal autbori| 4 eS| these may appoint a 
represeatative who adjudicates guild disputes and takes initiative 
if necessaiy. No fmal decision can be reached by a guild on amend- 
ment of its statutes or by-laws, or its own dissolution, without the 
presence of a representative of the authorities.* 

Of great interest as indicating a trend toward democracy in indus- 
try, or a revival of the voice of journeymen in the old-time guilds, 
is the journeymeii’s committee. All journeymen employed bv u 
guild member, aJid in possession of citizens* rights, may vote for 
members of the committee of journeymen.* This committee takes 
part in the guild affairs as largely as the law-* and the guild statute's 
allow. It is concerned -especially with the regulation of apprentice- 
ship, with the journeymen's examination and with the founding and 
administering of all institutions for which the journeymen con- 
tribute, in which they have special interest, or which are designed 
to aid them. The guild statutes, in their detailed regulations, must 
provide that (1) in the discussion and final decision- o/ the guild 
directorate at least one member of the journeymen’s commitlee 
shall be admitted with full voting rights; (2) in the discussion and 
final decisions of th(^ guild assembly all the members of the committee 
shall be admitted with full voting rights;* and (3) in the adrainW^- 
tion of institutions of which journeymen, according to thepresidtuE 
of the guild, make use, journeymen elected from their c^miitlel 
' are to participate in equal numbers with the guild members.* _ \ 

Quil^ are allowed legal status and liability limited to tbeir^prop-^**^ 
erty.* ’They may collect dues from their members, fees for institu- 
tions established by them, and fines; and these are collectible bv ^ 
force law as any other just debt.* The law further re^at^ the 
-form of organization and mode of dbing bxisiness, the organization 
of guild courts, and other matters, bift allows, however, within the 
prescribed forma, copsidGrable freedom of activity to the j^ilds.^ \ 

Under these biys guilds have been established in great munbe^ 
throughout Germany. Their effect has been to brmg about some 
degree of ^operation of competitors in industry in common regula- 
tion of what most concerns th.\m. Their influence on apprenticeship 
is highly beneficial, tending U> replace neglect by care, ^exploitation 
by education. Acting under their permitted powers^ the guilds 
have founded numerous industrial sdrools. M^y of thes§ have 
been taken over since by cities or other public authorities; many 
are controlled and supported partly by the guilds which founded 
^them andjpartly by Government, while some are lo-day wholly guild 
4rsdu>^ In almost aU‘ trade schools, ^whether founded by ^ds or 
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not, and in many other industrial schoob ako, the guilds of the ^ 
trades concerned are represented on the boards of trustees, furnish 
modeb, require their appronticee to attend, assbt in conducting 
examinations and otherwise aid the schoob. 

A special type of guild may abo be establbhed imder the national 
industrial law — the compulsory guilds (Zwangsinnxmgen). For the 
promotion of the common indiistrial interests of a handwork trade 
or of several such related trades, and on motion of the handworkeis 
in the dbtrict, the authorities must require ail those in the district 
<^Dgoged in the trade or trades concerned to join together to form a 
new compubory guild. Several conditions, however, must first 
be fulfilled. The majority of those in the industry or trade and dis- 
trict who employ journeymen or apprentices must approve, the ^ 
dbtrict must not be too large to permit the ready attendance of all 
members on guild gatherings, and the number of members must be 
enough to form an oflicient guild. The initiative in the format ioii 
of a compulsory guild may come from a free guild (as all noncom* *- 
pidsory guilds may be galled) of the' industry concerned, or from 
individual handworkers.* An official ratifying ^vote of all the hand- 
workers in the trade or trades and dbtrict concerned 'must be secui*ed 
by the authorities. Thb vote b taken by mail, and a majority of 
those voting decide the question.’ 

On the formation oi a compuborj^ guild, the (free) guilds which 
. are organized for the same industry and dbtrict must dissolve. 
Guilds which, include also other branches of industry continue in 
exbtence, but those of their members who are required to join the 
new compulsory guild must withdraw.’ The property of e guild dis- 
solved as a result of the formation of a compubory guild * may go 
over with its liabilities (not to .exceed tho property) to the compulsory 
guild. Sick funds are nomnally to be transferred to the compulsory 
guild, and other benefit funds' may be so transferred.’ 

ThB regulations for guilds in general apply also to pompulsory 
guilds, with such modi&cations as the law specifically makes.’ 

All tlipse who carry on independently in the dbtrict the trade or 
industi^ for which the compulsory guild b established are required to. 
join. Exception b made of those who cany on the industry accord- 
ing to factory methods. The approval of the authorities is requbite 
** for the accession of certain doub>fhl classM, as handworkers in agri- 
culture or industry for pay wbb employ journeymen or apprentices 
and^QW engaged in house industries.’ In addition to those required 
io join, ott^pTB are entitled* to do so. . jSuch are (1) those included in 
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classes 1 to 3, inclusive (p. 66), as we\1 as all handworkers engaged in 
agriculture or industry for pay and who employ neither journeymen 
nor apprentices;, and (2) those who carry on the industry of the 
guild according to factory niethods, if the guild assembly votes for 
them.^ In cases of question concerning right or duty t)f membership, 
the legal authorities decide the matter.* 

The special care given to apprkiticeship regulation is shown by 
the enforcing of stricter requirements for eligibility to committ<‘(*s 
responsible for the execution, of the regulations on apprenticeship 
than for eligibility to other committee or to the guild directorate. 
Journeymen also who are on these apprenticeship committees must 
meet higher tests than for membership on other committees.* The 
detailed regulations of apprenticeship by the assembly of a com- 
pulsoiy guild requires the approval of the superior administrative 
authorities,, whose decision must be preceded by a hearing of the 
chamber of industry of the district.* This closer degree of supervision 
than is required for the regulations of free guilds is maintained 
because the regulations of compulsory guilds must be followed by all 
its members, whether required to join or not; and even handworker 
who ^ploy neither journeymen nor apprentices may, under certain 
conditions, be required to join. Thus 111 handworkers ii^the industry 
and district may be brought under the guild, and through them 
employees of all grades may be indirectly affected. To require all 
handworkers who employ neither journeymen nor apprentices to 
join the guild, the assembly must first vote for the proposal, *a majority 
of those to be included must apprpve and the requirements' as to the 
extent of the guild district must be met.* 


Because of their compulsory nature, these guilds are not allowed 
to require a member to share in any benefit fund other than the guild 
sick fund. No cooperative business may 'be c^tablishod by a com- 
pulsory ^ild, such as funds for loaning, cooperative purchase or sale 
bureaus, etc.* . Further, no compulsory guild may act in restraint of 
trade by liinitlng the prices its members may charge or the customei;s 
they accept.^ Guild coptribution from members may by permission 
hf the Central authorities of the State be collected by ad^dition to aii 
industry tax, if such exist.* 

A compulsory guild may be dissolved by order of the authorities, 
bitt only when three-fourths of the 'members vote in favor of the 
measure. A further check is put on dissolution by declaring the 
division of the guild property between the members to be iHegal, 
Such jrroperty shall go to the guild welfajre funds or to a new free 
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guild for the same industry, or to the chamber of industry of the dis- 
trict, to be used for one of the objects stated just above.* * 

Machinery by which neighboring guilds* can cooperate is provided 
in the guild councils (Innungsausschilsse) , wWch may be established 
for all of for several g^lds standing under the same supervisory 
authority. Such councils concern themselves with the common 
interests 'of the participating guilds, which may delegate to them 
further rights and duties. The central government* of each State 
may give to a guild council certain* definite legal status, including 
limited liability (limited to its property). Guild councils are subject 
to the legal authorities much as are guilds.* 

Guild associations (Imiungsverb&nde), unlil^e guild councils, are 
formed only by guilds not uftder the .same supervisory authorities.. 
Their purpose is to advance their industry by assisting guilds, guild 
councilSj chambers of industry, and authorities to carry out their 
legal duties. They are further authorized to regulate the furnishing 
of information about employment, and to found and support trade 
schools.® An association may allow individual hand^^orkers to join 
and represent their guild in the association.* 

The associations are under the supervision of the superior admin- 
istrative authorities in whose district their headquarters are.® The 
association statutes must be approved by the authorities.* They 
must furuish annually a list of the guilds which are members in, the 
association.* The association directors are authorized to present a 
report and proposals to the proper authorities and are obliged, on 
demand of these authorities, to give due attention to industrial 
questions.® All assemblies of an association are to be held in its 
district, and may bo forbidden or stopped if, by advance notice of 
the orders of tjhe day or otherwise, there is evidence of purpose to 
exceed the legal sphere or powers of the association.* An associa- 
tion may establish benefit funds for the members of the constituent 
guilds and their employees,” The national senate (Bundesrat) may ^ 
grant special legal status to any guild association, with limited 
liability (limited to its property),’* ** 

Halfway between the o^ial Government authorities and the pri- 
marily private guilds stand* the semiofficial chambers o{^ industry 
, (Handwerkskommem), literally, -chambers of handwork. Si(me oV 
these bear the name of Gtowerbekammer, but all are organis^ under 
the same law. These chambers are established by authorization of 
^ ihe.Stkte central authorities to represent the interests of hand- 
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work. Branch chambers may be established, or diwsions for groups 
of industries.' The ^strict for one of these chambers is much larger 
than that typical of guilds. In 1910 there were about 71 chambers 
,of industry in Germany.’ 

The chamber of^dustry is an elective body,, elected (1) by the 
handworker guilds>t[^ng headquartere in the district of the cham- 
ber, and from among theXmembers, and (2) by the industrial socie- 
s (Gewerbevereinen)! and^er societies which pursue the industrial 
interests of handwork|ofx<^o8e membership at least one-half are 
hai^workers who b^oijig to no guild and reside in the district of the 
chamber^ 

f Thejr^qutfements for eligibility to the chamber are rigid. Each 
ler, must be eligible to be a juror; must be 30 years-old; must 
have carried on a handwork trade at least three years in the district 
of the chamber and be nu.thorized to train apprentices.* By high 
..qualifications and long term of office, efficient service is secured from 
the members. The term of membership in the chamber- and on its 
committees is six years, half of the members retiring every three 
years.* The chamber may elect, according to its statutes, additional 
qualified members up to a fifth of its original number, and may invite 
qualified men with advisory power to its sessions. It may .delegate 
regular or special duties to its committees.' 

The special concerns of the chambei of industry are: (1) The de- 
tj^iled r^ulation of apprenticeship; (2) the supervision of the regu- 
lations concerning apprenticeship; (3) the aiding of the State and 
Iwal authorities in the promotion of handwork by reports on ques-* 
tions important to handwork ; (4) to debate motions and present 
conclusions and annual reports concerning handwork to the authori- 
ties; (6) to establish examining committees to manage the jpumey- 
men’s examination; and (6) to' form committees of appeal from the 
examining committees.* 

^T^ chamber has the right to be heard in all weighty matters con- 
cerning the common interests of handwork or any of ite branches. It 
is fittther authorirad to concern itself with institutions for the pro- ^ 
motion of industrial, techpical, and moral advancement of masters, 
journeymen, and apprentices, as well as to establish and support - 
trade schools. 
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The guilds and guild councils are obliged to follow the orders 
issued by the chambers of industry which cover their district and 
which are within' its powers. All statutes and regulations of the 
guilds and guild councils which conflict with the regulations of the 
chamber of mduatry in authority are invalid.^ The costs of the estab- 
lishment and activities of the chamber of and us try are, in Prussia, to 
be paid by the handworkers of the dLstricl and oolleCted like a tax.^ 
In Prussia, also, the permanent officials of the chambers have the 
rights and duties .of State officers and take oath as they do.’ 

Factory mdustries are mcrmally regulated by the semiofficial 
chambers of coniraerce, which hold for commerce, including, factory 
indugtrira, a position similar to that of the chambers of industry in 
h/indworK. However, these chambers of commerce are* * much less 
interested and much less zealous in the regiibition of factory industries 
than their fellows in handwork. They commonly neglect this regu- 
lation, largely or wholly. Especially Ls this (wident relative to the 
highly important conditions of apprentices and youthful workers in 
factories and to industrial education. In consequence of this 
neglect, some chambers of industry have stopped into the breach and 
themselves regulate approrfticeship in factoru's.^ 

0-. 0., see. 103ff. p. 327. 
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CHAPTER m 
APPBEHTICSSHIP, 

. We hftve seen bow in the United States apprenticeship has declined, 
and how^throughout its recent history the prevailing attitude toward 
it has been that of laissezfoire, 'The natural result (tf such an attitude 
and course of action has been inadequate, preparation and oyer- 
specialization of the boy seeking to learn, a trade, and his frequent 
exploitation as a mer6 youthful worker In a strong contrast with 
American practice concerning apprenticeship is that of Germany. 
Co&seiying all' that was possible of the valueB of the old-time appren-^ 
ticeahip, -she has added new virtues to«|||to system, 'minimized the 
former evils, and with the moat de^berat# care sought to improve - 
the conditions of entrance upon and preparation for the trades. Effi- 
ciency. as always in 'modem times, has been her watchword, and 
regulation her means. So we find a well-devdoped legal S3rstem of 
regulation, ^hich to strongly individualistic minds involves ovey- 
regulation. Whether it be so,*or whether the system of laissezfaire 
in vogue in our own country be better, we shall seek to determine 
from the data.hjsre presented. , • 

What do the Germans understand by the term Lehrling (appren- 
Uca)? The most exact answers are to be found hi' the National 
Industrial Law and in obtain court decisions. They agree in regard- 
W the apprentice as a young person who is engaged in an* industiy 
c^fly for the purpose of leanung the.induftry or a part of it,* The 
chief criterion of the industrial law as to whether a given individual 
is an apme^ce or not is whether lie is 'learning the trade or not.* 
An anp^SRCice is thus jbo be nearly distinguished from a youthful ’ 
woij^who 18 not an apprentice, fot the latter even though working in 
thmame shop or even sidehy sic^e ^th the apprentice is not necessarily 
tdLght the ^add*and js protected by none of the^regulations which 
safeguard the apprentice. Apprenticeship is the usual mode of 
entrance to a handwork trade; but factc^ industries are entered 
by boys either as apprentices or as youthful workers (called, to dis- 
tiiigukh them from apprentices, unskilled workers — ungelem^ Ar- 

purpose of apprentic^hip^k primarily the^efiSpient training 
' of the spp^hintice, ^d is regarded as oiP (die i^j^t imp6rtanoe 
tahm indM(^t^ in his trade atud out, the greatest 
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s6cial classes of the cHisens depepd largely or chiefly on the [mper 
tiding of apprentices. > 

I can not leave the matter even thus« for investigation in Germany 
leads me to conclude that the core of the industrial education situar» 
tion theft b not the industrial schools, but the system of apprentice^ 
ship.‘ For by far the larger part of the training of the great ma- 
jority ’of apprentices still takes j)lace, not in the^school, but' in the 
workshop. The extraordinary growth of ^industrial schools in Ger- 
many during th^ last few decades should not blind us to thia^act. 
Indeed the system of industrial schools, so far as that ismade up by 
the compul^ry improvement schooh^, is m a sense but a part of the 
apprenticeship system’, though the; compulsory attendance on these 
echools applies also to unskilledvyotithfuIVorkers as well as to appren- 
tices. Hour for hour, the industrial* schools probabl}^ leave a deeper 
impress on the apprentices and other students atlending them than 
do the shops; but we mustriot forget tha^the'shops have the appren- 
tices an average of perhaps 56_hours a wd^^ and the schools but 
4 to 8. , - . 

Some of the provisions of the National Industrial Law on appren-*. 
tice^ip are applicable to factories and handworkMudustries alike; 
while others apply only to handwork, which is thus more closely regu^ 
lated.* The ordinal*}^ provisions concerning apprentiee Contract, etc., 
do not apply to apprentices in leaching workshops (Lehrwerkst&tten) 
recognized by the State nor to the apprenticeship of a son to his 
father.* The first of these exceptions is probably desirable^Vbere the 
workshop in question is the actual substitute for, that of the masto, 
but not, as in Baden and Wurttemberg, for regulars shops merely 
supervised by the St^to.^ In case a son b& apprenticed to^his father 
the ah^ve exception applioe only if Ihe chamber of indus^ be 
informed in writing of the existence.of the apprenticeship, the trade, 
day of its beginning, and its duration. This provision applies to all 
apprentices, handworkers, and others,- who arc under the supervision 
of, a dMhnber of indust^. This is for the purp^ of protecting the 
apprentice in ce^ain exigencies, but is not intended to replace tiic 
patemal relatidn by a legal one.* • ' ' • 

The right to.bav^ ap'prentices is very carefully vlimitcd. *No ona- 
not a oitiien is alloVed the right.* Gravje and repeated offensesagajnst 
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apprentices or unfitness (bodily or meontal) to train them pennit the 
. tmporaiy or permanent withdrawal of the right,' These regulations 
cover all industry. In handwork, in addition, ah who train (i, e., 
superviserand instruct) apprentices must be at least 24 years old and 
must have passed their master^s ex^unination (and thus have tl\e title 
of master). ,If such a person does not have the title of master in the 
industry or branch in which he wishes to train apprentices, he may be 
permitted to do so if he has fulfilled the required time of apprentice-* 
ship and passed the journeyman’s examination in that branch of 
industry or if he has for five years carried on independently the hand- 
work concerned or been for ah equal period engaged in the work as 
foreman or in a similar position.* The higher administrative authori- 
ties may confer the right to train apprentices on others than those who 
fulfill the above conditions after the chamber of industry and any 
guild for the industry and district have, been' heard. Exception is 
further made from the requirement of the master’s title fqr a period 
not to exqeed*one year in the case of the death of the employer, 
order that the apprentices may continue in the establishment,* 
Journeymen are permitted to instruct apptenticea in single technical 
manipulatioim. Apprenticeship in a handwork trade may be carried 
to completion in a f^tory if supplementary training be secured in a 
teaching workshop supported or-r^gnized by the' State or by other 
institution for industrial education. Before recognitioif other 
institutions for the purpose the chamber of industry of the^ktrlct 
must be given ample opportunity to present its views.* 

One who meets the full requirements qualifying him to train appren- 
tices in one branch of industry may train them also in other branch^ 
of the industry. One qualified in one industry may^ain 

apprentices also in related bdustries. . The local chamber of industry 
decides as to what industries are to be considered as related.' The 
criteria on which these decisions are based are primarily either simi- 
larity of technique (as textile industries), or of the raw materials (as 
metal industries), dependence of one industry upon another dor its 
raw materials, cooperation of several industries to produce the same 
product (as the biding trades), 6r relations of the products m use 
(as food pxbducts).* The differing ^historim of industry in different 
localitiee have resulted in different (fecisions as^to what are related 
bdustries.' 

Throughout Germany children must attend the common, school 
(V olksschul^l tinless permitted to attend some other school, until 
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they are 14 years old.* The great majority leave school then, and 
the boys '(with' whom we shall be mainly concerned) go to work under 
an employer. They must do this in most cases to 
merger f|onily 'income. They may go into agriculture, commerce, or 
industry. Those who choose industiy have befoi^ them the alterna- 
tives of skilled 'or unskilled work. Those who^ families are not well 
enough off to forego the somewhat larger immediate wage, or who 
have less foresight, enter the ranks of the unskilled either as youthful 
workers (imgelemte arbeiter) or as errand boys and the like (Lauf- 
burschen)^v They will receive as wage, on the average, 8 to 10 marks 
($1.92 to $2.40) a week the first year, rising in about four years to 
their maximum of 16 to 18, or even 20, marks ($3.60 to $4.32, or • 
$4.80).* 


The employers do not want the boys as apprentices so young as 14 
years of age, and do not regard them as very useful for the first year 
or so. But theljoys' need is pressing; they must have work, and the 
employers are constrained to take them. As a result, they are set at 
odd jobs for the first period of their apprenticeship. An apprentice 
will be paid 2.5 marks (60 cents) a week for the first year, on tile 
average, 3 to 4 marks (72 to 96 cents) the second, 4 to 5 (96 cents to 
$1.20) the third, and 5* to 6 ^$1.20 to $1.44) the fourth year, if the 
apprenticeship lasts so long.* Handwork apprentices sometimes 
receive board and room and a trifle of pocket money in lieu of^age.* 
Those parents who can do a little better by their boys keep jhem. 
longer in school (Gymnasium or Realschule, rather th^ a trade 
school usually), iTpos^iblo, until they have won the coveted onerj'ear 
mUit4iry service certificate, which would normally keep thorn in school 
until.ihey are 16 years at least.** Such.boys, not many in number, 
begin their apprenticeship at about 16 years, and onjinarily leam ! . ' 
faster, probably because of greater maturity and habits of applica- 
tion, than most of those who entered the same industries at 14 years 
of age. , 

The factories, like most in the United States, do not desire many, if 
any, apprentices; though they call for many unskilled workers, both 
youthfuf and mature.' Such workers, other than apprentices, need 
not be given any mstruction in the factory.* Apprenticeship in fac- 
tories differs from that ^ handwork in -that the legal regulations are 
loss rigid, the supervision of these regulations (nominally^y the 
chambers of commerce, but often actually by the chambers of indus- 
try •) is less complete, the tendency to speciafization is more marked, 
and in consequence the chances of the apprentice for a well-rounded 
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grasp of his trade Ure oi^manly poorer than in handwork, and his 
resulting need of supplementary training in industrial school is 
greater. M6st apprentices, however, learn a handwork trade. ' 
As the boy seeks to choose his trade, guided the relative oppor- 
tunities and his own leanings, he finds the guilds, chambers of indus- 
try, and other industrial bodies ready to help him in- the choice. The 
way in which the advice is given and the boy aided to secure a place 
varies from place to place. Special bureaus in some localities advise 
him, booklets about the trades furnish him data on which to dei^^e, 
and employment bureaus, public and private, help him to secure a 
position.^ The machinery of vocational guidance, 'So hew in our own 
countiy,* has been for a long time in operation among guilds and other 
industrial associations of Germany. Even there, howeverj the ma- 
chinery is not fully developed, is not everywhere active, and many-^ 
boys drift or fall into their occupations, instead of making a rational 
choice, based on knowledge of the significant facts. 

It has long been' customary for apptenticeships to be begun by a 
period of probation, and the national industrial law has since 1897 
required such a period.' By it either party is given the right to 
withdraw within four weeks unless a longer period, not to exceed three 
* months, has bpen agreed upon.* This right of withdrawal can not 
be waiv^.* Originally the probationary period was desired to pre- 
vent thoughtless entering on apprenticeships,® but now it is intended 
to show^th parties whetherHhey can probably bring the appren- 
ticesKip to a successful conclusion, and whether ^the work be suited'* 
to the ability and strength of the boy.* 

The repeal of the older medioyal apprentice regulations resulted 
in the neglect of the apprentice, morally and physically, showTi hy 
l^insubordination, breach of contract, and inefficiency.^ For several 
ecades compulsory written contracts were popularly', demanded, 
ihiefly on the grounds that such contracts would Viixni the utiliza- 
Uon of minofs by their parents, protect apprentices from exploitation ' 
as\ youthful workers^ and employers from breach of contract, and 
ge^maliy increase the feeling of Responsibility and improve the regu-* 
latlOT|pii apprenticeship. Since 1893, such contracts have been re- 
qui^OT by the National Industrial Law.* The apprentice contract, 
•must he executed in, writing within four weeks of the beginning of the 

1 Cf. apt oKbooUeti on tooaUodaI foldaaoe, in Referenoci, p. 151. 
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apprenticeship and must contain certam provisions.^ If no written 
contract be executed, or if the execution be delayed (clawed as a 

continuous offense” — Dauerdelikt), or if some of the provisidns be • 
onptt^/ the contract is still valid,* but the employer is punishable 
^ .for oai^ offense by fine of not over 20 marks ($4.80) or imprisonment . 
of not over th|*ee days.* But not even in law-abiding Germany, and 
with such a law, do we find all apprenticeships have a written con- 
tract. In handwork they are nigh universal and in the larger fac- 
tories usual, but in the smaller factories they are generally or often 
absent.^ Ihe carelessness and ignorance of the children and their 
parents (chiefly the latter) in sohie districts are largely responsible for 
the lack of more contracts. Such parents wish to receive as much 
money as possible from their children's work, and so wish to have 
them free to change* to whichever factory offers the largest reward 
for the time being. Thishf&ks up the continuity of their instruction 
and is bad for them.* 

The required provisions* in the apprentice contract are statements 
of— (1) the indu8tiyr.or branch; (2) the length of the apprenticeship; 
(3) the mut\|al services required; and (4) the legal and other Condi- 
tions under which one party may withdraw from the contract.* 
Under the mutual service (3) are to bo, specified the money paid to 
the master, if any (for board and lodging, unless otherwise stated), 
wages, board and lodging, furnishing of tools, washing,' etc.* The 
^ • contrtfct must be* signed by the employer or liis responsible represent- 
ative, hy the apprentice, and by the latter’s legal representative.’ . 
Absence of one of these signatures makes any claim based on the 
. contract invalid.* ^The legal representative of the apprentice is liable 
for the fulfillment ot the contract only if so specified, and then-only to 
the exterft of his authority over thq boy.* One copy of the contract 
is t6 be furnished him. The employer, to make possible public super- . 
vision of the apprentice contracts, must turn over the contracts fb the 
local police aufeoriti^ on demand.' If the employer be a hand- 
worker and guild member, he raust-fumish a copy of the contract to 
his guild in lieu of th^ polfce, wthin 14 days after execution. Tlie 
guild may require, that the contract be executed before it. In this 
ca^e the guild'^nust furnish a copy of the contract to the*master and 
another to. the father or ^ardian of the apprentice.** ^ 

, With handworkers, t|jln, the. guild supervisee the apprentice con- 
tract in place of tfie police. Jhe chambers of industry, however, 
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maj ^ jegulate the in this supervision, and all of them have 

done 80 .* Those masters under a chamber of industry must make all 
their apprentice contracts according to specified normal forma and 
are subject further to the orders for the regulation of apprenticeship 
(Vorschrif ten zur ^egelung des Lehrlingswesens) of the chamber.’ 
The apprentice contracts of the Prussian chambers of industry are 
all of about the same form, based on the recommendation of the 
minister of commerce. Those of other States vary more or less from 
these. The Prussian contracts require compulsory aide insurance of 
the apprentice, provision of enough time for the apprentice to make 
his journeyman's piece, and specifications as to who is to furnish the 
materials for and who is findly to own the piece.* The Prussian and 
most other chambers of industry forbid the employers to take appren- 
tices whose lack of school knowledge or bodily or mental defects unfit 
them for the apprenticeship in question,* The Prussian and Bkdcn 
chambers require the discharge of apprentices in case of their obstinate 
failure to attend the required school.^^ 

The apprentice may take up his residence with his employer, if 
they so agree, though this is not- done so much as in former 'days. 
In case of such residence, only such housework may be required of 
the apprentice as does not interfere with his,^ training. If he receive 
neither board nor lodging from his employer, he may not be required 
to do any household work.’ This provision yras new in 1897 and 
shows a development of public opinion sbee the law of 1878, >%bich 
approved of such work.* The financial relations of the employer and 
apprentice vary. Sometimes the apprentice pays the employer a 
sqm (Lehrgeld), usually for bi ard and lodgbg. Probably in the* 
majority of cases the employer pays the apprentice, but only a small 
sum (cf. p. 67 pbove). Goelsch states that where the apprentice is 
paid a wage it is usually .to stimulate his activity.' The tendency is 
for board and lodging to be furnished less often than m former days 
and a wage to be more often paid. ^ • 

On entering the apprenticeship relation, emp4oyer and apprentice 
the^by assume certab legal duties and liabilities. Jhejemployer 
is, accordbg to** the law of 1^9,* to make it his bu^ess, by teachbg 
and practice, to tram the 'Apprentice to become a skilled journeyman. 
The employer must bstruct the apprentice m all the work occurrbg 
b k^^usmess (which may be wide or narrow, accOrdmg to how 
speRmzed his busbess is)l* Thislloes not require training il( more 
than the trade or branch of bdustiy specified b the apprentice con- 
tract, but it is a le^ safeguard agabst pverapecialization. Further, ' 
»!*— . . ■ » ^ 
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it includes practical training only, and not theoretical.^ The 
employer must allow time for his apprentices under 18 to attend a i 
schQol recognized by the authorities as an improvement school (see 
further chap. 8, p. 81).* He must train the apprentice himself or 
through a qualified specially appointed representative.* No excep- 
tions to this rule .are allowed. It is not sufficient to assign an appren- 
tice to a journeyman without* specific instructions to the latter to 
• instruct him. The journeyman must also have certain qualifica- 
tions.* The ^ployer must watch over the conduct and morals of 
his apprenticSaboth in and out of his working hours.* In factories 
and la^ ,e hai^rork shops, supervision away from work has been 
fount! impossible.’ Employers in such establishments have the 
recourse of discharge of an apprentice who commits certain offenses.* 

The employer must protect his apprentice from abuse by other 
workers, and • must give hint only tasks suited to his stcengA.* 

He must allow the apprentice sufficient time and opportunity to 
attend religious service on Sundays and holidays.* The employer is 
liable for neglect of his legal duties to his apprentice to a fine of not 
over 150 marks or imprisonment for not over four weeks. 

^ The apprentice, for his part, is, according to the law, thrown under 
the fatherly authority of his employer and of those appointed to 
mstru#t him, and obliged to obedience and truth, industry, and prob- 
ity.** This provision includes the-right of bodily punishment by the 
employer or his responsible representative, but not by the teaching 
representative.** Irregular or improper punishment or that danger^ 
ou8 to health is forbidden.** Those apprentices whose empfoyers 
stand under chambers of industry must- als^ follow their regulations, 
which include in all cases the obligation to obey all the proper orders 
of the employer or his legal representative and to obey all the shop 
regulations of the employer.** The apprentice may be required to do 
other mechanical work* than that in his trade; for judicial decisions 
have concluded that his whole working power is at the command of 
his master, though the fact that the chief purpose of the apprex^iilce- 
ship is training must be respected.** The apprentice of an employer" 
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under a chamber of industry must care for tools intrusted to him.* * 
Hii^father or guardian is liable for the obedience, diligence, and 
punctual school attendance of the apprentice, but this liability 
'amounts to little unless the father or . guardian obligates himself in 
the apprentice contract to indemrufy the master for any such mistake 
on the part of the apprentice.* 

Certain circumstances permit the withdrawal from the appren- 
ticeship of one of the parties after the probation period and before 
the apprenticeship is completed. The employer may discharge his 
apprentice if (1) the latter has deceived him materially on signing 
the conj^^t; (2) if ho has thieved, lived dissolutely, *et(^ (3) if he 
has left Ws work when unauthorized to do so or constantly refused 
to do bis duty; (4) if despite warning he is careless about fire; (5) 
if he commits grave offenses against his employ ey or others in his 
business or family; (6) if he intentionally ’harms the goods of his 
employer or fellow workers ; (7) if he treats the families of his employer 
or fellows immorally; or (8) if he is unable to continue hLs work or 
has. a loathsome disease.*'^ The apprentice may further be dis- 
charged if he repeatedly neglects his duties os specified by 'law,* or 
>^|f^he neglects the attendance on trade or improvement school!* The 
chambers of industry of Prussia and some others, require thosWnploy- 
under their authority to discharge apprentices for bodily or 
meUtal defects or lack of skill or school training.* 

The apprentice may wi^idraw if (1) his employer becomes unable 
to continue his work; (2) il the employer or members of his family 
abuse or act unmorally toward the apprentice or his family; (3) if 
the employer does not pay the agreed wage, or furnish sullicient 
work, piece wage be paid, ormdkes excessive gains from the appren- 
tice; or (4) if the continuation of the work would be ‘dangerous to the 
life or health of the apprentice, which fact was not known to him 
when the apprenticeship began. The apprentice may further with- 
draw if the' mastiSr neglect in a dangerous way his duties to the 
apprentice relative to health, morals or training, or misuse his power 
of fatherfy discipline, or becomes unable to^arry out liis contractual 
obligations.* If the master die- and the 1)usiness be continued, the 
apprentice may withdraw if he does so within four weeks.* 

Neither party to the contract may waive any of the above legal 
grounds for permitted withdrawal, but they may, says Cpelsch, 
specify additional ones.* The apprentice must be released by his 
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self, if he be of age) has given written notice to his employer of inten- 
tion to change his trade. The employer shall in such case note the 
reason for leaving in the apprentice’s work book (Arbeitsbuch) ; and 
the apprentice shall be prevented from working at the *abandoned 
trade under another master within nine months, except with the 
approval of his former employer,^ or from working as a youthful 
worker (not apprentice) for the same period.* 

The earlier industrial law (as that of 1869) allowed rather easy 
change of trade, and thus withdrawal by apprentices, and many with- 
drew in their second or third year. The Society for Social Politics 
(Verein fur Sozialpolitik)’ declared in 1875, after investigation, that ■ 
because d such breach of contract poorer preparatioil of apprentices* 
resulted, for the employers must utilize their working powers early, 

' lest they leave and the employers lose thereby. Payment of appren- 
tices was one cause of such breach; for tliis parents were at fault, 
considering wage more than preparation; and employers; for seeking 
to secure discipjine by payment t>f wage.* Apprentices were betft 
held by payment of a wage and holding a part until the apprentice- 
ship was completed.^ In 1878 the law required compulsory .return 
of runaway flfj)prentices.* The law now provides that if an appreif- 
tice leaves his employer without legal cause, the latter may only 
demand his return if the contract be* in wTiti|»g. ^he police authori- 
ties can, at their option, require the apprentice; to return to his 
master if the latter complain within a week, except when a judge 
decides otherwise. Force, fine (wp to 50 marks), Or inqprisonnient 
up to five 4ays may be used by the police to enforce return.® A 
number of safeguards are tlirown around this jJroced^ure, to protect 
the apprentice from abuse — the prompt compikint i^quieed from' the 
employer, the option of the police, and the possible interference by 
a court. 

In case the apprenticeship terminates prematurely, damages may 
be collected only if the contract be written. In certain cases, toT>e 
valid, the sort and amount of damages n^ust be specified in the con- 
tract.’ If the. apprentice leave the apprenticeship illegally, the dam- 
ages shall, except os a leaser amount, be agreed upo% amount to pot 
over half the customary wage Of journeymen in the industry of the 
employer for the time omitted, but not for over six months. The 
father of the apprentice is liable, bo far as he has the care\f the boy, 
for his breach of contract, as is also any entployer who induced him to 
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leave hk apprenticeBbin or who gave him work, whether cognizant 
. of the breach of contractor not.‘ Some chicmbers of mdus,try specify 
. damages for breach of contract in their required normali contracts, 
but most merely note that agreement on damages is nec^aiy.’ 

There is no limitation to the length of apprenticeship in factories. 

In handwOTk apprenticeship must lust usugJly three and not to exceed 
four years. Within the limit the fength may be set by the chambers 
of industry with the approval of the, higher administrative' authorities 
V for single industries or branches, and after the guflds and industrial 
societies concerned have had a hearing. The chambers of industry 
arc further authorized to release apprentices in individual cases from 
the restrictions of the established period.* They raaymake the period 
dependent on individual eihciency or on attendance at a trade or 
improvement school.* Almost all chambers of industry make regula- . 
tions concerning the period of appreuticeshipv* Between 'the different 
chambers the regulations dilfer considerably. Of 68 chambers an- 
swering an inquiry of (/Oelsch, 9 made no regulations, 37 set the mini- • 
mum at4l^e and the maximiun at four yearn, while 15 required three 
y^ars uiuformly.* The regulations seem to make the period tod" uni- 
form, as between the several trades; and the chambers do not pr(Mde 
sufficiently for individual exception3, the -latter largely to avoid dis- ^ 
putes with employers.’ ('oolsch thinks that the porwj^vej^es too 
Jong, on the whole, and regards three to four yours forTlie difficult , 
and two to four f^r the easier trades as desirable.® Where the cham- 
bers of industry do not regulate the matter the guilds, free or compul- 
sory, may do so with certaiii limitatiops.® 

At the close' of the period xjit^prenticeship the employer must 
furnish to the apprentice a certificate (Ijehrzeugnis) stating the trade, 
length of the apprenticeship, the proficiency reached in knowledge 
.and ability, and the conduct of the apprentice.*® This is to be given 
whether the apprentice has done welt or noty if he complete the 
. apprenticeship, add whether he wishes it or not.“ Tlie local authori- 
ties are to freely certify to the certificate (merely attesting the em- 
ployer's signature*®). Where guilds or other representative^ of 
employers exist, their apprentice letters (Lehrbiiefe) take the place 
of the employer's certificates^ * ^ 

* Toward and at the dose of his apprenticeship the apprentice, if he 
be in handwork, must be given opportunity by his -employer^ to take 
I; the journeyman's examination (QesollenpTdfung).^ This includes the 
"'S^making of a journeyman's piece. The law requires the handwork 
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apprentice to take this examination and his employer and master to 
hold him to it.* * The chambers of industry in some regions, notably 
in* Prussia and Bavaria, reiterate and try to enforce this requirement.* 
To have passed the examination involves advancement to the joumey- 
man.* ^But as a matter of fact many handwork apprentices never 
take the examination,^ and though the chambers ^f industry would 
like to force them to do so, the existing law is in this resj>ect too weak 
for the purpose. Factory apprentices need not take the examination, 
and very few do so. The celebrated Krupp Steel Works in Essen seek 
to have their apprentices take the examination, which they conduct 
themselves, for thesake of indicating the degrees of individu^ progress 
made, but they do not require this, nor advance the journeyman any 
the less if he omit it.^ The State central authorities can require the 
journeyman's examination to be passed by all who receive certificates 
from teaching workshops, institutions for industrial education, or exam- 
ination authorities whose certificate qualifies for Government service.* 

An examination committee is to be established for every compulsory 
guild, hpt for free guilds only when a chamber of industry empowers 
them to hold examinations. So far as examinations in individud 
industries are not provided by guilds, institutions of instruction, 
or examining authorities, the chamber of industry shall arrange 
such examinations. The examining committee consists of a chair- 
man, chosen by the chamber of industry, and at least two assistants, 
chosen as a rule for three years, and of whom one-half must be 
journe^Tnen who have passed the exanmation.* .TTic examination 
must show that the apprentice is able to command in his industry 
the necessary dexterity and ability with sufficient certainty, and alsq 
that ho is informed concerning the value, preservation, and handling 
of the raw materials to be worked with, and the recognition of their 
good and bad qualities. The procedure of the examination is 
determined by # the superior administrative authorities with the 
agreement of the chamber* of indust-ry. Bookkeeping may be, 
required, in additiim to the above-stated subjects.* Fox* admission 
to the examination the apprentice must ^mish his ceftificate of 
apprenticeship, and the certificate of attendance on an improvement 
or tradp school, iWich attendance was required of him.* The exam- 
vining committee note the passing of the examination on the appren- 
ticeship certificate or apprenticeship, letter.* Its chairman may 
appeal from the committee's decision to the chamber of industry.* 
The State central aqthoritiea n|ay amend these regulations for the 
joiweyman's examination, but mi^yhot l^en the requirements /or 
passing it, as stated above. ^ 
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.{f an apprentice fail to the journeyman’s examination,^ and 
the examining committee r^ard this as the fault of his empldyen 
the apprentice may^eceive supplementary training from another 
employer, and the former employer be required to pay for his pecu- 
niary loBS.^ 

By national law (not industrial law) all those who pass a specified 
V examinatioiii in any branch of handwork may obtain the one-year 
volunteer milita^ certificate, ^his examination is chiefly theoreti- * 
cflJ and is so hardftnat a young man passing it at, for example, 18 years 
^f ag^gmust be as able as any master workman.* Naturdly, but few 
take thisa^^amination. 

If too many apprentices are held by an employer, so that their 
training is eManger^d, the lower administrative authorities may 
compel the dismissal of some, and limit the taking on of more than a 
certain number.* I'he dismissed apprentices, if their contracts be 
•written, may demand, an apprentice certificate and damages from 
their employer. The national senate (Bundesrat) may further * 
regulate the maxinfum number of apprentices that may be held in 
jestablishments in a certain branch of industry. If such regulations 
are not made by the Bundesrath, they may be made by the several 
Sta^ central authorities. So far as these authorities have not legis- ' 
lated on the subject, the chambers of industry and guilds may, for 
those only who are under their charge <L. e., brdy handjrorkers, 
ordinarily), Tregjdate the hrnnber of apprentices permitted.^ In 1904, 
seven years aftef these provisions became law, heither the Bundesrat 
nor any State central authorities had ma^8" use. of this regulative 
power.* Most of the chambers of industry have done so, however, 
some regulating all industries alike, and sbme making special regu- 
lations for special tribes,* -Many of these regulations seem too 
general and unsuited to varying^ conditions in different industries 
and with different employers.* How they -have worked out in 
practice it is yet too soon to judge.® Few employers’ associjitiohs 
or trades unions, have sought to regulate the maximum number of 
appritotices in their trades.* In but few individual cases and in but 
few t^es is there any excess of apprentices beyond whaX is desirable. 
The chamber of indust^ reports show a lack of journeymen and 
apprentices in the country and smaller cities, and the employment 
ofl^ces show a great lack of apprentice^. So the attempts of the • 
chambers of industry at re*gulation of the maximum nunlber of* 
apprentices seem tq^be on' thd^yrhole not greatly needed.*® 


I B«adW9rkik»m^, lUiudulm. 

. *0altav BekreUr, Htitdwa’kakftmBia; OoUcas. 

• B.d.0..iio.|^pp.417-tia 

iw. Ub/jL42S.. ■ ' ; , 


*Ood80h^ pp. 128-110. 
’ Ibid., pp. 114, 127. 

>n>id., p. 180 . 

■Ibid., pp. IM-m. 




^ CHAPTER Till. 

THE SYSTEM OF IHDUSTRIAl SCHOOLS. 

German industrial schook took their rke in the Sunday . ftemoon 
and evening schook which hkd existed for several centuries in some 
parts of the country, dating back in one Baltic district as early as 
1569. ‘ ' They were used to supplement the imperfect general educar 
tion of the working boys and girls. Attendance was made compulsory 
^ up to the age oi 18 or oven until marriage, but tliis provision was not 
enforced. Tim Sunday afternoon schools were at first chiefly con- 
cerned with migious teaching, but later they became gener^ continua- 
tion schools;^ concerned merely to reiterate the lessons taught in the 
cbnunon schools, with perhaps some slight advance. Still later more 
and more industrial and commercial training crept in, as also-intothe 
evening schools. The ^hools in their, early days were far from suc- 
cessful on account of the lack of rooms in w^ich*to meet and of equip- 
ment, the ill-assorted nature of the pupils, and incompetency of the 
teachers. The industrializing of many- of these schools improved 
. matters somewhat, but the fact tha^ throughout almost all Germany 
to-day strong attempts are being made to abolish evening and Sunday 
instruction in favor of d^ instruction, even for apprentices at work,, 
indicates that the drawbacks were serious: Many of the Sunday 

school^ gradually differentiated themselves into drawing, tcade, com- 
mercial, mechanical, and art schools.^ 

' In Prussia the medieval restrictions on trade and industry were 
abolished and industrial ‘freedom (Gewerbefreiheit) attained in 1810, 
almost half a century previous to the change in the other Germari . 
States.^ Apprenticeship declined under industrial freedom and ex- 
tensive competition, and the need of supplementary means of training 
was felt. Industrial improvement schook * were established, meet- . 
ing evenings and Sundays at first, and th^ struggled on until the 
industrial lay of the North German Union in 1869 gave localities the 
right to require c&i^hory attendance of all male workmen under 18 
ye^ of age.* Iii 1874 the ffial factor of success wad added in annual 
Prussian appropriations and an ofllcial statement of principle for tjie 
* conduct of such schools^ * ? Vr 

* S., #dltoc: Otattmattai tehootefai Snglind Btonrhan. Uinohe^, 1907, eh. 9, p. saa 

*8p60u eopL tfp^TpL p.lt 

' ^*^^^*^^ ^^***^ ^ Oompaiw^O 
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^ The StatM <^f central and south Germany, aft^ the esthblishmmt 
of the German nation, felt the need of better cultural and civic 
training lor their masses. They accordingly established general im- 

* provement schools, whose sessions were at firston Sunday and in the 
evenings.* Bavaria had had improvement' schools with compulsory 

/ attendance for both boys and ^rls since 1803. The new schools did 
not succeed very well until the curricula, were, remodeled to center 
around the vocations of the pupils,’ and the schools thus became 
primarily industrial schools. They have remaine^, however, more 
cultural and less technical than the Prussian schools. 

From the early general Sunday and evening schools, and the ind^^’ ^ 
trial Sunday and evening schools which became differentiated froni 
them, or were established in the light of their exanmle, arose during 
the nineteenth century a great variety of industri^ schools ranging 
froni the. improvement ’schools for youthful workers to the highly 
advanced juid scientific technical h^ schools (Tochnische Hoch- 
^ sohulen).MThe majority of these industrial Mhools were established 
by «privat;e « individu^^ guilds, trade-unions, merchants’ associa- 
tions, and towns.* This fact,«and thedoosely united condition of the 
Gieman States during most of this development, resulted in great * 
diversify in the types of schools and much wasted effort. The nine- 
teenth centuryerraB preeminently the pmod of experimentation in 
** industrial ^schools. y After the Qerm^r natioi^ was founded these 
schools, /atimulaM by thd remarkaMe industrial and cofiomercial 
^ devriopmentj^went forward wi(h l^M^^d bounds. But thej are 
still essehtiaUy^locannTheirTOfitr^^ support, and. there is not as 
yet a imified jsystenKinder icentral oonticl.* Indeed, afiy of 

induarti^ schopls can be spoken <0, as in. the title^of t^ chapter, “ 
^ only in the most generhl way, and for lack of a better term to indicate. 
- ..t^eir general features and relations. So far as nnity exiBt8,>it is due * 
chiefly to the action of the Na^onid and of the State Qoyemments, 

* ■ and to the forces <)f';cxample and imitation, these latter Working 

* largely throug^.^he association of the German 'industrial bchpol men 

(Verbahd deuteeW Gewerbeachulm&nner).' ^ * 

- AU German Children are by law,td*atthnd^e oommon 

^ schod (VolksChule),^or adi acoep^d substituto,^ from the age of 6 or 7 
to of 14 years.^ T^<x>mmonjfOhodis like oCrown, differ- 

^ pv^ a pionii]ient'|>laoiy^^ asl^t fee 

[V thov^ equally 

pupilS'^if differ^ pelnu^^ 
i^oiffarent.;^ ^d; 13i^\.G^ 
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oonufbm spools offer prevocstioii^ work, such as elementaty drawing 
and work in p^>er, basket]^, wo^ and iron.({^ boys), sewing and*' 
cooking (for giris^.^ At his tentli year, the parents of a boy in the 
conunon school must decide whether he ii^ to continue his sdiopling 
beyond the compulsory attendance in that schooL If so, ho wiU 
leave the- common schools at once and enter one of a number of types 
of ^school which off^r themselves. If he is to be classically trained 
(with both- Greek and Latin) he will enter the Progymnasium for its 
six-year or the Gymnasium for ^ts nine-year course. If bis training 
is to be semiclassical (including Latin, but not Greek), the Redpro- 
gynmaffiuin offers him ^ six-y^r, %nd the Realgymhasium a nine- 
year course. If a libejcal or mocKm training is desired, he will enter 
the Realsohule for a six-year bruhe 0be]>r6alschule for a nme-year 
course. Of these, in turn, all the nine-year courses admit to the ap» 
propriate faculties of the universities and to the technical and com- 
mercial high schools, The six-year courses are largely attended and 
QOlnpleted, fot^the reason that their completion (or six^ears in a nine* 
year school) and the passage of an examination are rewarded by the 
one-year Torunteer ar^Pi£^i^t<ih<!Ate, by vdiich the obligation to serve 
two years in the arntfy is cOminpted to service for one year only, as a ■ 
volunteer and with the chance to become an officer.’ These cputsee 
are also -prerequisite to entrance into many of the higher schools 
(hdhere Schulen) 6f various sorts,* boxomercial, technical, and engi- 
ndering. • ^ . 

Of distmotly indus^al whoojbathere is a great body, vnth the soien- ^ 
tific technical hi£^*sphopls sun^t. These schools are about 

the equiv|dent of our best colleges and university departments of^ 
migineeriiig and mother applied sciences. They train the technical 
leaders of industry* In them, probably more than in our univerai- 
tiea, Boien tific* investigation is given a very importanf^ place.- Below 
them stand, the middle technical and trade schools, of which there are 
muiy sorts: .liining gchools (Bej^gschulen), building schools (Baug^ 
wttksohulen), t^tile sehoek (TextUschulen), schools of maohicoy 
(Masihbienbuia^^ and^oiber schobk for the metal industiy, 
Wustiial ^unsl^vmrblkhb Schulen), and other Im^ 
grpupsr^ %6^^%ddks schools are of two main 

. are designed t^trdin leadem 

of y^lh. a preparation than tiiat offer^ 
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trade.^ Thej^are probabfy the approximate equivalent of our tech- 
nioal schools, colleges, and unirerdties of less exacting standards. 
In them about two-ihirds of the engineers of Germany are trained, 
only about onerthird coming from the technical high schools.^ 

^ The lower middle technical Schools are designed chiefly fap^the train- 
ing of practical working master tradesmen, technicians of lower grade, 
for supplementiury training of foremen (who generally rise from the 
ranks), and the like. 'Diey require for entrance several years prac- 
tice of the trade to be studied and througho^rt4heir work emphasize 
the practical mde. In Prussia, the technical nqddle schools,' higher 
and lower, are more fully devdoped than in south Germany. The 
industrial art schools are a special type, in that they train those 
ungaged in many different trades and indii^ tries in the application 
of ^ and of design to their several trades. 

Of all those engaged in industry, only a^smaU minority attend any 
* of the above-mentioned schools. Nor in these schools do we find 
such £yeat diffefeifces from our own technical scfiools of various 
^ i ^ ^ industrifd schools for the masses of workers that 

^ Germany excels and with respect to these schools that we have most 
to learn from her. These, the lower industrial schools, are of two 
main sorts, day trade schools and improvement schools. The rela- 
tions of some of these schools to each other and to other schools are 
often exceedingly close. They may use the same building, have the 
same teachers, and the same management and support. Where 
there are but few workshop facilities available, or where the improve- 
^ , ment schools utilize wor^ops also, instruction in the lower trade 
q^bok may differ but little from that of the improvement schools, 
exoef^t as to l^gth. But throughout Gkrmany tl\e attendance at 
^ . ,^^7 trade schools is but a fraction of that at improvement schools. 

is because* few boys who go into industry as ordmary workmen 
afford to ao long without earning, and because there is 
ordinarily ^o neceesity for so doing'%y reason of tiie training to be 
nmvdd aa an apprentice and ;in industrial ipiproyement schools. 
Itieie B also, M we shall see, s^ous question Sy many enipldyers 
. ' in'induirtay as to the advisabdity of such scshoSls for the trainii^ of 
the rank and of woiicers. JIls a general rule, these lower day tnuje 
idipok for wdikn^ do not coiistitute substitutes for apprenticeship; 
bttia^e#k[^ BC^ aecordi^ WDr. Ketsehenatsinm,f<»iih«u ^^ 

j^uxnbeH^ 
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work itself, is the indue^f^l improvement school (gewerbli9he Fort- 
bildungsschule). In this school the majority of woricers receive 
their and only industrial training imparted by any schopL Ger- 
man improvement schools are now of three forms : Ge^^al, mdus trial, 
^d conunercial (allgemeihe, ''gewerbliche, and" k^fminnia^cEe). 
These'scEools, as we have seen above,* were originally all general 
^schools and of a type whieh aimed merely to continue and perhaps 
slightly expand the oommon school training. Such schools ate now 
becoming a lees and less important part of all Forth ildimgssc^hulfin 
and are also adding new subjects to tlieir curricula, as civics, hygiene, 
studies of transportation, etc. Their organization varies from place 
to place, In some important cities there is no such school, and such 
few general classy as are held are a part oi th% industrial improve- 
ment 'school. recent great growth of the industrial schools is a 

striking fact. Those youths engaged in industry attend the industrial, 

, and those in commerce, the commercial improvement school; whether 
attendance is compulsoiy or voluntary, youths naturally attend the 
schods organized for their type d occupation. 

The relative importance of day trade schools, of improvement 
schools, ahd of the various types of improvement schools, is mdicated 
by the following figures' There were,*m Germany, in 1966, about 

130.000 pupils in general improvement schoold; 206,000 in industrial 
improvement ^ools (including some called trade improvement 
schools^fachlicSt Fortbildungsschulon) ; 40,000 in (day) trade 
schools; 53,^P in knimercial schools; 67,000 in agricultural schools; 

71.000 in girls’ general continuation schools; e&id 23,000 in girls’ 

trade schools.*^ ' 

By the National Industrial Law, established in 1891, compulsory 
. attendance wae provided for, and the improvement schools thus 
greatly prospered. This law provides as follows: 

The undertaken of industry must allow to tfiolr workers under 18 years of a^ who 
attend an institution for instruction recognised by >he coamuniity authorities or by 
the State ae an improvement school the'neceesary time for this purpose, ae aperi^ed 
by the i^prop^to autho{^ties. The in^ctioti ma>r be bhvSunday only when the 
houn of instructibd are so set that the pupils are not kindred by them from attending 
the clM religious service, or a service of fheir confession eqp»epially estid)liahed for . 
them widx the consent of the reli^ous authorities. * * .* Ins&^tions.in irtikl} 
iiuantctian in woman’s band and house woik i^^yen ar^ ino^^vsment schools in the 
intendqn^of theee re^Iations^ 

;<w'a wider union of communities (EomnlunalveihaAdes) xnay, by 
njUi|^dUtai^ regulatioitt, so far as regulations are not established by the sefMrate 

^ ^ impTOvemmit echoot tA txuJe wOTkete under 18 
Clerkli^atv4pi|^hllfeti} and^ female applets* 

! wy be niiilo Iw 
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proyialoDa to insute a raguUr school attendance, as well as to regulate the dutiee of 
parents, guardian^ and employers; these regulations and suitable deportment may 
be entofc^ in the improvement school. Thoee individuals are freed fronvthe statutory 
obligation to attend an improvement school who attend a guild or other improvement 
or t^e school, so far as ^e instruction of these schools is recognized by the higher 
administrative auth(Hitiee as an adequate substitute for that of the general improve^ 
ment schools.^ 

The* several German Stated^ have reserved to themselves {he* full 
regulation^ of their school affairs and so the above national law has 
no compulsory force and is permissive only.* Great rasiilts have, 
notwithstanding, followed it; for in those States which have no law 
regulating improvement schools the liational law, in conjunction 
with loc^ ordinances, has in many localities provijJed compulsory 
attendance. The national law, and the con^pulsory attendance pro- 
Svided under it for some* schools, has also served as an example to the 
States^ and has stipoulated them ^so to legislate for compulsory 
mtendance. *On the basis of the national law and local ordinance, 
where such local ordinance exists, employers must allow time for the 
school attendance even of those workers who attend voluntarily.* 
The national law further provides that, in localities where a trade 
school ffecognized by thd State or comnc^nal authorities exists the 
obligatidn of the employer to insure time te^his you^fuj. workers to 
attend a school recognized as an improvement school (as sec. 1*20 
above) appHies to such trade schools also.* The manager (Gesch&fts- 
iohabar) must hold his apprentices and joumevmen ‘under 18 years 
to attendance on the improvement and trade' sc^ols and must Avatch 
-over ^eur attendance.. These provisions (in s^. 120 and 139c) are 
^oroeable against employers or parents by jme of not to exceed 
20 marks ($4.80), or In ciAe of bability to pay^^y imprisonment, not 
to exceed three days for each infringement.* \ 

Almost all the States have legislated on the ^bject of the improve- 
ment Mhools^ and their main requirements in 1909 are set forth in 

the acoompanyi|ig table.* • . * 

■ ^ ^ 

.. >Rte.O.,iM.lSO^^.S80W. » 

> Bwr, Sw4d: iM« /«Ar< fMS, p. U 

, *R.Q. OvM0.1X,npt«i.^3Sa (Hoflmn edltioa4 

• lUd.,MO. IC0,i.pp. 8lkMr g 
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States, with . approxi- 
mate popidatlon (1006). 

Jdlnlmpm attendance 
Vompulsory for boys. 

kflnlmum attendance 
compulsory, to girts. 

1 

Pru8sia> 


s 

(37,000,000). 


b. 

. > 

S i ' 

‘ 


2 

Bavaria 

For 3 years, 2 nr 3 hpurs 
a week, in Sunday 
school; or in improvfv 
ment school, where 
the community so 
cbooees. 

■ Ratne m for Imyn 


(6,600,000). 


3 


For 3 years, 2 or 3 hours 

a week, ^ 



(4,500,000.) 

UQiy Dy oommunlty 
1 acUon; then not over 
1 2 years. 

4 

Wuiltemherg ! 

For 2 y«us, 2 hours a 
week . 40 weeks a year. 
U community be ex- 
nised from estahliah- 
' ment of an Improvn-- 
ment school, then 3 
veers in Sunday 
v^hool. 

Kama an for ttoj-v 


(2,300,000) 


5 

Baden 

For 2 years, 2 hours a 
, week. 

^ e • « 

Wer V TMT. . 

- 

(2,000,000) 

f 

6 

Hesse 

For 3 years, 4 hours e 
week. 4 or 5 months. 

A community may ee> 
tablish an improve- 
ment scltool for 


(1.200,000) 

7 

Uecklenhui^&bwerln : 
(626,000) 1|L 

In cities forhandworker 



anprenUces, through 
tJielr apprenticeship. 

. 

S 

Uecklenburg-Strellls *. . . 




(103,000) 


' 

8 

Saxe-Wetmar ju. 

For 2 years, twice ^ 
VTkdk at least » 
winter;^ not over 10 
hours a week. 

X community may re- 
quire aUendanoe for 
3 years up to 6 hours 
a week. 


(388,000) 

10 

Oldenbuiwt 




(438,000) 

• '* 

• 

11 

‘Brunswick 

0 


n 

(485,000) 

* 

^ ' 

0 < 

■m 

r- 

* * 



u 

Satm-Uahiingtn. . 

For a yean, 4 bonra a 
week. 

For 3 ytanf toll ymr, 3 
boon a wea, OH or 

- m 

Sama aa for boya ^ 

a 

u 

vSixa-Altenbarg., J 

A oommuidfy may e»> 
U4h . an tmproya- 
liMQt aehobt for gmA 

»■ * 


Bftmftriiit. 


In nsna and West 
jPnissla, th* ihlnlstw 
of conmiMnoa and. I d* 
dustry may maka at* 
landaboa oompulsory. 


ET 6 T 7 communltT irith 
SO boys under 16 yean 
in commeroa and in* 
dustrr., must establish 
an Industiial Improve- 
ment school, and such 
boys must attend It 
for 3 yean. 280 fioois a 
yrar (may 6e 4 yean 
f for special tradee). 

A oommunlty may re- 
quire, oempulsory at- 
tendance of both saxes 
through their ISth 
year at industrial or 
commercial sohooL 


Industrial sehoois tq 
have courses for 8 
years or more, S hours 
a week. 


Attsnda^ through 
oompubory term in-, 
whiui iRtn birthdhy 
is reached. Oompul- 
tfon may be estab- 
ll^ed by the fitata, 
Jsr improvement 
not pubUc tft* • 
stifhtkuuL m littifo * 
groope or Initnstrlee, 
mr'motloo w Um 
. ooDoicned. , ^ 
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^ar#m StaU law$ on compuUory atUndoTice at improvement schoole (J909) — Continued, 


te 


ly 


I 


8tot«,« with approxW 
mate popntotlon 0906). 

i. 

tolnimum attendanoa 
, compulsory for boys. 

'Minimum attendance 
ooltnpubory for girls. 

Remarks. ' ~ 

V 

Saxe^^buiC-Qotha 

(243,000.) ' 

1 

Coburg: For 2 years, 
winter tnontha. 2 
hours a week. Sach- 
sen - Clolha; For 3 
years, 2 hoars a week 
through the year, or 
4 hoars a week for 4 
or 6 months.'' 

Cohurg: A oommnnity 
may require compul- 
sory attendance far 2 
years. Bachsen-rio- 
iha: A community 
may require compul- 
sory attendance. 

e 

Similar to law of Prus- 

(328.000.) 



sia. 

Schwarttborff Bonders- 
Tiauwh. 

(85,000.) 

For 2 ye^, 4 hours a 
week f in special cases, 
3 hours), 4 to 6 
months? 

A community may es- 
tabli<!h an improve- 
ment school for girls 
and require altend- 
8 n c e (compulsion 
may he limited to 
ihoso in industry). 

« . 

# 

8(diwa9barK-Hu'do ' • 
stadt.* 

(97,000.) 



A community may re- 
quire altendartce for 2 
or 3 years. 



,Reuas (tentor line *) . . . 




(70,008.) 


0 


tleim. (Junior line) 

(14$, 000.) 

Linne K 

If superior ^hool an*, 
thorlties so decide . 
(or 2 years. 2 hours a 
week through the 
year, or 4 *nours « 
week (or 6 months. 

A community may es- 
^laidlsh 8n*irapro\*e- 
Tttenl school ]^r girls. 

! 


O«,ooo.) 

1 



. q8h>iimhtf rg.Llppe ^ . 




(46,000.) . 



* 

Waldeok 

For 2 years, 4 hours a 
week. 

. • . 


(60.000.) 



Lflbeck 

For all apprentlees 
through their appren* 
(tceshlp; alltheyear8 
hours a week, or win- 
ter months alone 12 
hours a week. For 
/ commerctol appren- 
^ tlees and clerks 
through their eight- 
eenth year. 

A.. 


( 100 , 00 a) 



Brfrpen 

For 3 yma (no mini- 
mom; 4 to 6 hours a 
week maximum); ao- 
V skOled workers ex- 
^»pted'. 

•••«*• V**"** 


<M9,00a) 

t • 

% 

ff sm'btirft*. , . A . . . . ^ . 




1 (g76,fl0a) « * 




AtoaM^«orr*iDe*.l*. 




-<i,a.iWioo.) 

. ■< 
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4 . . Where no law op ^e.subjeot exists the provisions of the National 
Ct as sUt^ a^ye, permit comp^ilsoiy attendapceto .be 
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and Waldeck require all boys in b^ustry or commerce, and not other- 
wise as well educated, to attena improvemept school (in some few 
cas^ Sunday schools) for two to three years after their compulsory ' 
attendance at common school has ended; Mecklenburg-Schwerin, 

. Reuse Jungere Liinie, Lubeck, and Bremen make similar but variously 
qu*alified requirements. Onl}’^ a few States require girls to attend 
improvement (or Sunday) schools — Bavc^a, Wurttemberg, Baden, ^ 
and Saxe-Meiningen (Sadler says also Waldeck and parte of Prussia).* 

As a rule, the compulsion is for attendance on a general^impi:pvement 
school, though sometimes on an industrial or commercial school. 
Those ar§ excepted from the requirement who are receiving at least 
an equivcSent education otherwise. Attendance at a schqpl approved 
as a substitute for the improvement school frees ordinarily from the 
* obligation to attend that ^phool. For a summarized statement of 
the extent of improvement ^hools let us take that of Dr. Kerschen- 
ateiiier: ’ h 

In south Gennany there iv no city or town, however small, without one Buch school 
^ at least for all boye. In north Germany the great industrial town of Enen is the only 
larger ^wn in which such a school is wanting,^ . 

The industrial improvement schools are generally not to be called v 
trade hchools.* Fe^ of them, the country, through, have many work- 
shops, and none oivpractically none of them attempt to act as substi-. 
tutes for appfenti^hip. They are technical schools, seeking to 
impart the “why” and “how” of the trades, or part tec^ical, part 
general schools. We shall see more fully in the succeeding chapters 
,of what nature these. schoq|s are and what resdlts they are accom-V 
plishing^. Throughout, let it not be .forgotten that these schools 
merely supplement, and aim •merely to* supplement, the training 
received *in apprenticwhip, even though this service lie highly 
important. J * 

After .fhe indp^triffl schools of various types had established 
the State followed the ^example tff the individuals and who had 

founded them and founded or ^ded in the'founding of similar Bchoo1^ 
and obtained year by year more and. more cvptrol over aU these 
' schools. This was largely done by means of providing subsidies for 
the industrial schools, to obtaip wldch they must meet eertaip require- 
‘ ^ ments with regard to CTade and kind of Work and the like, and submit 
* to certain supervision, inspectors enforce (he "State requirements. 
^Thus the State tends to unify and standardize these adho^, as well 
as to add greatly to th^ availably funds. Ceria^ mod^ of support 
* are typical, though paitb^u' ariati^meDte vary greatly; from pUcie 
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to pla^ and schwl to school. Distinctly local schools are usually 
support^ chiefly by the community with aid ‘from State subsidies 
(except, usually, in case of improvement schools), while guilds, asso- 
ciations, and unions, often contribute lesser amounts (though in some 
cases a large share). The higher schools receive usually large State 
support on account of their service to a wide district. The boards of 
directors include in most cases representatives of the industries con- 
*cemed, or some of them (usually guild members), city officials, and 
representatives of any other contributors. 

^ The State adniinistration and’ supervision has been vested both 
under departments or ministries of education and those for commerce 
an3 industry. The result of lAany experiments and repeated changes 
is in most cases., the supervision of the industrial schools by a diflferent 
body from that set over the "Other schools and one representing the 
interests of industry. Only thus, it was found, could the indus- 
trial schools be kept from becoming academic, true to their name and 
purpose, and be ma4e practical and adjusted to the changing needs 
of industry. Cooperation, in the form of assistance and advice, of 
, the educational authorities was found essential, however, to efficient 
operation of the schools, and this^ now usual.* 

Industrial schools for girls anS women are still greatly lacking. 
^ Housekeeping schools and schools training lor worn erf’s industries, as 
'millinery, dressmaking, etc., and for domestic service, are found in 
mapy places. Commercial schools are of the most numerous 
cla^seh olf schools for girls, while general improvement schools exist 
in mai^y places. The present tendencies toward more improvement 
__ schools for girls are directed more toward the establishment q{ com- 
tnerctal than of industrial schools. There is probably *to-day greater 
need in Germany fof industrial schools for girls and appropriate com- 
pulsory attendance on them than for any other advance in industrial 
^ education. . • 


k fipM.oooi. rept., vol. 33, pp. 137, 138; Rep. N. J. CouunS. Indui. Educ., p. 176; Baar, pp. 3-^ 






C]ftAPTER IX. 

THE^ IHDUSTBIAI SCHOOLS OF HAHBHItO. 


Hamburg, axity of some 802,000, population (1905) and one of 
the chief ports of the world, is situated near the mouth of^^the Elbe 
River. Originally a member of the Hanse union, the city is now 
one of the constitutent States of the Empire, as the proud name 
of freie und Hansa Stadt Hamhurg gives evidence. Primarily coja- 
mercial, and, because of its loc^tion«and tariff-free portion of the 
harbor, a ^reat port for transshmment*; it is now beginning also to 
see th^ growth of a thriying industrial life. The chief groups of 
industri^, with approximate numbers of workers engaged in each, 
fl^e: Machine industries (22,009); foodstuffs (8,900); metal working 
(6,700) (machine and metal working industries include about 10,000 
engaged in shipbuUding); wood 1 working (6,600); clothing (5,800); 
book printing atid type casting (4,400); leather (4,200); fine lingerie 
(2,900); cleaning industries (2,900); forest products, fats, 'Soaps, 
oils, etc. (2,7000; building (2,500); chemical industpie^ (2,200); 
painting, lacquering, .etc. t2, 000). ‘ 

Until recent years there were a niunber of guild industrial schools 
in Hamburg, and a few of these ^till survive, the guilds concerned 
requiring and enforcing the attendance ^.of the *apprenti^ under 
them. But for tHe most part, os the city has extended its activities 
in the field of industrial education, the guild schools have beSn* 
taken over by the city and now constitute a -part of the public 
system of industrial schools^. This change has been satisfactory to 
. the guilds as to all others concenidd.* 

^ Hhe chamber of industry was established in 1903. and still con-' 
tinues theoretical master courses (Meister-kurse).* There were in 
1910 13 such* courses for different industries and groups, each includ- 
ing about 30 indepej^deUt handworkers and joumeyiqen (who must 
be 24 years old). The purpose of these courses m the improvement 
of handWorkera in general, and especially the preparation of young 
handworkers for the master’s examination (MeisterprOfung). The 
courses meet ordinarily week-day evenings from 8 to 10 o’clock, and 
the whole oonrse includes at least 40 hours of class work. The 
teachers are taken fi^m higher schools, and* thus ai^ above the 
pr^a^ grade. They i^saugn^^ <^^ in related industries so 
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far as possible, that each may adapt himself to the special needs of 
that group of industries. The subjects treated are*industria] book- 
keeping, notes, bills of exchange, etc. (Wechse^fehre), industriaT 
calculation (of coSts, etc.), and law (the chief provisions of the in- 
dustrifel law, of the industrial insurance laws, of the law of'associa- 
% tions, and of other laws especially applicable to handworkers). The 
attendance on 'these courses in 1^10 was. 300, from 15 different 
. industries (with only 4*per cent of absences). ‘ 

, Since 1906 the chamber of industry has established also practical 

’ master courses.*' , The purpose of these courses is not the training 

of journeymen to become masteis, nor any elementary training at 
aH, but rather the education and practice of masters in the latest 
developments in their respective industries, this includes training 
in the use and desirability of the most modem machines, simple 
investigations of materials, technical, scientific, and industrial art 
Iwtures ‘and practice to give an up-to-date viewpoint, and the like. 
There were 25 courses for 14 industries in 1910. A few titles of 
classes are: Concrete construction (2 classes), investigation of baker's ^ 
' materials, laige scale production K)f shoes, automatic welding and 
cutting of metals (4 classes). These classes usually meet Sunday 
morning from 8 to 12, or week-day evenings from 6 to 11. The 
total number of class hours averages about 32 for each course. The 
^ teachers are engineers, arclutects, chemists, painters, and other 
experts. The attendance in 1910 wa^ 295, the men ranging in age 
_ from 26 to p0, .and averaging perhaps 35 to 42 years.* The interest 
of the participants was very great, promising Important results on ' 

I . industry, . ~ . 

The city ,of Hamburg has what may truly be called a system of 
A industrial schools, fairly comprehensive in its scope. It includes 
the. fallowing; ' 


(1) A. building trades sch 9 ol (Baugjsrork^ule) with department 
for underground instruction, 

(2) . A technikum or technic&l schi^l, including {a^ a higher machine 

liuildePs school (hdhereMaschinei|bauBchule), ( 6 ) a higher school for 
oonstruotion'of diip machines (^ere Schule far Sjfhiffsmaschinen- 
bau), (c) a higher ship^ilder's^^ool (hdher 6 Schiffbauschule), \d) 
a higher electrical. S 0 |ipol (hOttere Schule f Or Elektrptechnik), and («). 
a^^ohool for ship’s. englnSRB^tl^iffingenieurschul^ \ 

^ (3) An indu8trfi||^rt school (K^unstgewerbewhule) , 

Tfai ^ mttks ttWLSi). d wWoA about hiur (3,057 m.) oame tm feet of S 

fiAncap^patOdptfit. Yahivtwd^e OoMbekuiiiaor, lO^ ' 
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' (4) A wagon builders’ school (Wagenbauschule). 

\ (6) A day industrial school. ^ ■ 

(6) Eleven evenmg and Sunday industrial schools, 

(7) Eight commercial improvement schools. 

(8) An improvement school for girl and women clerks. 

I visited all of the above schools except the last 2, and including 2 

of the 11 evening and Sunday schools. 

The building trades school is a day tecHnical school* of middle grade, 
preparing the graduates of its two and one-half year courses for tech- 
nic^ positions, or in connection with ]:)ractical training, for positions 
as inaster builders. has no shops; drawing, mathematics, and 
design are prominent in its curricula. Many of its students attend 
only during the winter half year, working at their trade during the 
suminer, as shown by the attendance of 146 students in summer term 
1909, but 405 in the winter term of 1909-10.* 

The technikum is a type of the middle technical schools which 
train about two-thirds of »^e German engineers,* For entrance • the 
military volunteer certificate must be possessed, involviAg the com- 
pletion of six years^ work in a secondary school,* and two years of^ 
practical work; or certain other equivalents. The subjects taught 
are similar to tho8e"^in technicd coUegea in the United States. The 
courses last but two years; but since the students are aDowed only 
the short vacations usual in industry, since they have all had prac- 
tical experience, and 'thus are given no shopwork, and since their 
practical training enables them to grasp the theoretical with' the 
minimum of difficulty, thiaj>eriod proves sufficient to turn out well- 
fiquipped men. During the school year 1909-10 an average of 326 
students attended the (ec^nikum. The cost of this school to the 
city, oniiocount oL the high s^aries of the necessarily very well- 
equipp^ teachers, is the greatest of all the*city schools.* The grad- 
uates quite uniformly able to secur% good positions, f 

Th^ industrial art school seeks^ in its day classes, to tr^ in draw- 
ing,'* p^ting, sculpturing, and the. like, anl^in industrial design, 
primarily thbse. persons engaged in industry who have completed 
their ^prenticeship, and also apprentices. There are both day and 
evenii^ classes. Some dassee adapted to special trades are those in 
int6rio%ap6hiteoture, glass psintingl > etching, bookbinding, ph^^ 
graphy^^^broidery, and weaving. Much of the students’ work was 
exclll6ii% eq>ecially the artistic hand bookbinding. That it k prab- 
tical jk ittested bjr their ability to secure good ppaitions. 
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The wagon builder’s school isut ^all day school, in \^j](t^G^bout a 
' score of journeymen and master wagon builders riBceTve technical 
inst;*uction for a year each. They oie thus enabled to become 
designers, masters, and foremen. The tra(tt instniction is imparted 
by a master wagon builder; while instrultors not masters in the 
trade teach free-hfitod drawing and otherjless specialized subjects. 
The school has now been in existence for ^5 years, and according to 
^ Herr Behncko, its head teacher, is so succ^t^i that in the fall of 191 1 
a similar school for smiths was to be ope; 

The day 'industrial school' and chief SuifelS an4 evening industrial 
school occupy the same large building, cei^ally located, where are 
also the t^hnikum, building trades school, ^nd industrial art museum 
Classy ai*e held dunh^ the da^ime, eve™igs, and Sunday morning. 
These two schools consist of trade scl^ls for 20 trades, attendance' 
at Which is compulsory f 5 j/apprentici& of guild m^bers, and of 
classes for'voluntary atteMance.^ The trade school^i in the Nn^t^ 
term 1909-10, included ^81 students, chiefly appr^tices, while flie 
voluntary classes indued 1,618 students (IjlS^^p/ehtices, 287 jour- 
neymen, and 146 oth<^). The subjects taught are almost all techni- , 
.cal, an(^ there are b^fewVorkshops. Trade drawing is taught sepa- 
rately for 17 trad^^ and similar specialization of other subjects is^e 
rule. The numVbr of hours of instruction per week varies from 5 J to 
over 9 for vohmiSiry pupils, and 3 to 18 (the Jatter for painters, and lac- 
querers) , an average of abou t 8 for tlio compulsory trade schools.* 

The 8^%ailed small industrial schools are scattered through the 
fc city im/10 common-school .buildings.® iThey incluife evening and 
Sundify schools with special courses for the sevoraf trades; appren- 
tii^trade schools, attendance on which is enforced on their appren- 
ces by guilds and guild members concerned; and iiicidelitally, 
^classes for common-school boys in free-hand geometrical and pro- 
jective drawing. A total of 3,560 pupils attend all these schools 
(winter, 1909-iO). Only appwnt^ices and other youthful workers are 
acopp ted as pupils, except in th e cyMLKing classes for school boys. 

Ravening and Sunday schod^ are attended volpntarily and 
ofi(er six hbm of instruction weekly, from 7 to 9 one evening a wef' 
and from to 12.30 Sunday mrorning. The subjects offered 
Oerman, inthmetic, hookkeepim and la,^ writing, , study of/geo- 
metrfoal forms, algebra, geomefry^ trigonometry, free-hcmd dnra^g, 
geometnoal drawing and»]iro^ction, and trade drawing foribuildera, 
machine buildem, elect^iwj wrought-ironSporkers .(Schlosaer) \ 
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plumbers, and machinist. What these smaller schools lack, their 
pupils can supplement by added work in the chief industrial schools 
(161 did so in 1909-10). 

The trade schools, like those in the chief industrial school, have 
been establishe() only when the cooperation of the chamber of industry 
and of the guild or guilds concerned could be secured. The school 
authorities and the guilds agreed on a curriculum, and the guilds 
enforce attendance of their apprentices throughout tl^ir apprentice- 
t ship, being aided in this by the chamber of industry? Eight hours 
of instruction are given weekly; four hours on Sundfi^^monurig, and 
four hours on two evening from 6 to 8 (for wrought-iron workers), 
or on one afternoon frorn 3 to 7 (for plumbers^ /Thore im> two of 
these schools, one for wrought-iron workers (Schiosser) including 447 
pupils, (in winter 1909-10) in four different buildings, and one for 
plumbers and related trades, having 686 pupils in the one building. 
The subjects taught in the ironworkem' school are drawing, study 
of industry (Gewerbekunde), aritlunetic, business composition, book- 
keeping, aad civics (Burgerkundc), all taught with special reference 
to the trade. ■ * 

. The curriculum of tho^pprentice trade school of the plumbers and 
related trades, which is ty])ical of that of the other trade schools, 
includes four years of work, so arranged, however, as to meet the 
needs of those who complete apprenticeship in three years and thus 
may no longer bo required to attend. The scheme is as follows: 

Curriculum of the apprentice- treuk tckool of the plumbers and;1reiated tradee. 


Subjects. 


Industrial drawing.. 9 

Btody of Industry ^..t .'....ik ^ . 

Industrial srlthmetlo 

business composltlAn A . 

Bookkeeping and calculation ^ 

Civics ,.c 


Number of boH/s weekly, 


Pint 

year. 

Second 

year. 

V 

Third 

year. 

Fourth 

year. 

4 

2 

1 1 

4 

1 

2 

1 

K 

' 4 

2 

\ 

. j..... 

1 

6 ^ 
‘1 . 

1 

1 








; The drawing ^ prominent in the course includes geometrical 
drawing and projection the jSrst year, and after that tfade drawihg 
exclusively. The siu'dy of 'industry includes a^feat variety of data 
cafcuMited to oridht theitfpprentice ia his work and. generail* place in 
life, such as materialsy-^focesses, systems of install ation of gas, water, 
electricity/etc.,*^anth s^ little industrial la^ TTie indUstiial arith- 
metic ia entirely coucemed with practical problexus^ as the« reckon- 
ing of of industrial insurance^ cost and 

sieckomii^ 9^^^^ purcham , of material^ ^d exohai^4 
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Buainessr^mposition gives practice in w^ting letters or forms for 
various business purposes, in which the practical end is given fiist 
place. The bookkeeping includes a little cost accounting. Finally, 
the civics class adds a little to the minimum data on industrial law 
and the like in the study of industry, in familiarizing the apprentices 
with certain law's, branches of government, industrial and public 
duties. There are no workshops in this school, thougli numerous 
models aid in its instruction.^ 

. The instruction is partly by professional teachers, partly by*masters 
in the trades concerned. The latter give all the trade draw ing. The 
teachers are paid only 3 marks (72 cents) per hour class in the day- 
time, and twice this amount in the evening. 

Attendance pn any of these schools is not coinpujsory by cither 
State or other bublic authority. Attempts to rfequire attendance 
by State action nave so far * failed. According to section 120 of the 
National Industrial Law,* and a State law' of Hamburg of October 7, 
18W, all employers are required to allow their apprentices to attend 
an industrial school at least six hours a w'cok, if they' wnsli to do so. 
These laws arc not of much force and have but little effect on the 
attendance. At most they but require the employ^er to free his 
apprentices from other duties one evening and Sunday morning, w hich 
most would do in any case. Compulsory attendance in Hamburg, 
so far as it exists, depends solely on guild action, spurred on by' the 
chamber of industry. 

About 70 per cent if the If ambuig guilds are- compulsory.^ These 
guilds require all their apprentkljs to attend the evening and Suiuluy 
or other industrial schools throughout their apprenticeship, or so 
long as the course lasts. This compulsion is effectively enforced 
through tKo several masters, members of the guilds in question, by 
means of fines imposed by the guild on masters whoso apprentices 
are irregillor in attendance or fail to attend the school. The chamber 
of indust^ has also exerted pressure on negligent masters succoss- 
fully. The voluntary guilds seek likewise to enforce attendance in 
their ^pective industries, but can do so only for their own members. 
Industrial •enterprises aggregating \)ver 35,000 masters and workers 
h^ve no manner of compulsion on attendance of their apprentices.* 
‘This is the weak spot of the system, and one th^t will probably be 
Ranged in time in favor of city (State) compulsion. 


' ^ 19klicaifloaliim wm obtelmd tram t mMUttcrtpl fumlilMd by Herr BobuUnspektof Kmuu. 
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Some of those apprentices anfl other youthful workers not required 
to attend do so voluntarily. Thus the machine builders’ ^ild is 
free, but ever>" apprentice In this trade attends the evening industrial 
school, becaui^e the mechanical’ drawing there taught is absolutely 
necessfljy to him ^in his work. Another incentive to voluntary 
attendance on these schools is the need of the apprentices for the 
training there received, if they are to pass the journeyman’s exami- 
nation, or later the master’s examination. These examinations, 
which are both practical aifS theoretical, can in most cases be passed 
only by those apprentices and journeymen who have attended tlwse 
schools- In 1010, 483 apprentices passed the joumoyinan’s eawmi- 
nation and 167 journeymen lb«. master's examination;' 

•Most apprentices in Hainb)«^ attend an industrial school volun- > 
tarily oy otherwise; so there can hardly bo said to bo a special demand 
for their students. The employers are able to obtain a larger number 
of skilled worker than if there were no industrial schools in the city. 

The skilled workers available for industrial purposes are steadily^ 
increasing in numbers, and in those industries whore skill is demanded 
a steadily growing proportion of w’orkors is found who have passed 
^ the master’s examination.^ The industrial schools are found to 
stimulate the interest of the boys in their w’ork.'^^he chamber of 
industry states of the iron workers’ clashes that they have had a very 
hencficia! influence on the journeyman’s exaipination piece,® w-hich 
indicntr«s principally practical, but also theoretical, ability. This 
influence. Avas probably exerted chiefly through the drawing classes. 

School products an' ver>^ seldom sold, both because not much 
Vork is produced, which is of such sort and quality as to bo readily 
marketable, and because the schools have no selling facilitioB. Even 
^where these conditions are absent, the schools would sell but few 
products for fear of competing with and antagonizing the guilds. 

None of tljosc schools unduly increase the number entering a given 
industry, because none of them accept students who have not worked 
in the industry in question or are not at the time so workffig. Teachers 
who attend these schools as students and school boys in preliminary 
classes are excepted fn^m this rule. The schools do no<Whorten the 
period of apprenticeship, for this is determined by the chamber of 
industry for all trades, according to the nttional industrial law on 
apprenticeship. The usual period of apprenticeship in Hamburg 
is four years. A shorter period is allowed in any individual case 
only by permission of the chamber of industry and usually on the 
payment by the apprentice to his employer of. a specified sum ins4ad 
of wag^ being paid him. This payment ia^made because the employ* 
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ere say the boy is not worth much the first two or three years and 
that tbeir profit o<:curB chiefly in his last (usually fourth) year of 
service. Thus the monetary difference to the boy may be in a typical 
case equal to two and a half (or three) marks a week foregone the 
firet year, three /or four) the second, and four (or five) the third, or 
476 (or 600) marks total, plus 150 marks paid, to the master, or 625 
(or 750) marks total (1160 or 1180).^ Such shortening of appreotice- 
ship usually occurs in the case of a boy whose parents have money 
enough to advance him thus more rapidly, -especially if he has con- 
tinued in school beyond the common schooh 

All classes of people in Hamburg are, as a whole, favorable to the 
industrial schools; teachers and directors of the regular schools, 
employers and guilds, unions, and workmen, parents and pupils. 
The parents of all classes are most heartily in favor of them, and it is 
from the parents that the greatest demand for their establishment 
haa.conre. Not all individual employers are favorable, but as a class 
they are so in each trade and in all trades collectively. The con- 
sensus of opinion in the entire city is decidedly favorable to the 
industrial schools. ' 

Their expense is not felt as a heavy burden by the taxpayers, but 
as money well spent, though the schools are expensive. The ertv 
(State) pays all the expenses of these schools, dutside. of the small 
sums received for tuition from pupils. The evening and Sunday 
schools require 10 marks (12.40) tuition a half year, the higher schools 
naturally more (the Wchnikum 72 marks ($17.28) a half jear). 
Neither guilds nor employers aid the schools financially; nor do they 
supply materials or models, as in some other German cities? In 
some cases individual masters serve withqut pay on the school boards. 

The modem tendency to specialization in all industries, with its 
resulting narrowing shop training, is met in some degree Jby the 
industrial schools in this manner: The schools teach somewhat of all 
branches of each trade in the school for that trade, attended by all 
apprentices who learn' but a branch of the trade in their work. Thus 
they are prepared tq understand and later supervise work involving 
all the hn^ches, even though (hey be sldlled in but a single branch. 

In those industries where success depends most largely on the 
technical training, as in those where the drtistic element enters 
largely (decorating, cabinetmiking, etc.), ihe Employers are most 
decidedly in favor of industrial schools, and are willing to release their 
apprentices--to attend them in the daytime, during working hqurs, 
considering the sacrifice well worth while, in view of the greater sHill 
secured; In the most highly oiganiz^ industries, however, such as 
shipbuSding J^eyen. th^u^ in 8om% of these, as machine and ship, 
bufld^, ^dustrial education such as j^pvided in ^eee s ' ' ‘ 
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^at value) the employers are as yet usually unwilling to release 
‘their apprentices during working hours to attend industrial school. 
Th\^j claim that thi^ disorganizes their factories too much, and that 
the result is thus not worth the sacrifice. 

In the handwork iml us tries also, wherever the benefit from indus- 
trial , education, is not great (cldefly the less skilled handwork), the 
employers usually * consider 'the sacrifice not worth wliile and are' 
unwilling to release their apprentices to attend industrial school 
during working hours. To sum up, the upper and lower grades of 
industries, in point of skill required and complexity of organisation, 
desire industrial education for their apprentices,, but, in the main, 
only during the apprentice's own time, while tlic middle grades 
(including some in tlie highest grade of skill, but not highest in 
organization) desire tliis education for their' apprentices enough to 
release them. for it during working hours, when they can receive it to 
the best advantage. ^ 

To look back over Hamburg’s industrial schools, we see that she 
h^s excellent higher schools, and good lower schools. These lower 
schools are well adapted to the needs of industry, but greatly need 
the requirement of compulsory attendance to enable them botli to 
reach the minority, at present neglected, and to require daylight 
attendance in all possible classes. Compulspry attendance, accepted 
and successful through large portions of Germany, wdll probably in 
time be adopted also in Hamburg, 'and will add to Uie efficiency of 
her already- good system of industrial scliools. 



CHAPTER X. 

THE IHDTJSTEIAL SCfioOLS OF BEEIIH. 

Berlin, the capital' of the German fempire, had in 1905 a popiila- 
tion of about two millions, which in 1912 had been increased by the 
annexation of suburbs to tlu-ee and one-half millions. The city is 
thoroughly modem and cosmopolitan. Over lialf of her population 
are engaged in industries embracing almost all branches. Among 
these the metal-w^orking industries are very important, especially 
the manufacture of machinery and electrical goo(is. The (rew^eries 
rivalrthose of Munich in extent. 

The city possesses an elaborate system of industrial scIukhs, many 
of them having attained their present form in comparatively recent 
years. In 1905 the administration of all the industrial and improve- 
ment schools was placed under a newly establislied commission for 
the city trade and improvement schools.^ The city system o]^ indus- 
trial schools includes: (1) Voluntary improvement schools (chiefly 
commercial); (2) compulsory improvement scliools; (3) trade schools 
for apprentices; and (4) middle (liohere) trade scliools. TJe great 
Royal Technical High School is located in Charlottenbui^, a siiburb 
continuous with Berlin. This great institution, specializing in re- 
search in applied science, and" attended in 1900-10 hy somer 5, .'100 
students from all parts of the civilized world, represents, with its 
fellows in other parts of Germany, the pinnacle of German industrial 
cducatioi^. I am concerned chiefly with tlie foundations, however, and 
“80 turn to the humble, but po less important, improvement schools. 

The voluntary improyement schools, of which there were 33 in 
190^10, arc open, some to boys, some to^girls, and S(Jme* to those of 
both sexes. They are chiefly commercial in nature, and some wholly 
so. A few have industrial and housekeeping courses for girk, a,uch 
as design drawing for tailors and for lingerie sewing, repairing, iron- 
ing, machine sowing and machine embroidery, tailoring, and hiillinery. 
Attendance on these voluntary improvement schools docs not free 
fro\n the obligation to attend a compulsory improvement school, 
where such obligation exists. 

The compulsory improvement schools (Pflichtfortbildungsschulen) 
are 10 in number and have their headquarters in as many chief 
buildings scatterend through the city, though spreading over freely 
into the comi^ion school other buildings where necessary*. Some 
of these schools, as al«) some of the voluntary improvement schools, 

^ ^ 1 " — fr - ^ ^ 
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were once giiild Bchools,' since taken over by the city. Others have 
been city schools since the year 1799, though not becoming special- 
ized as industrial and commercial schools until the period beginning ^ 

in 1873. The last stage in their deyolopment was the requireinent 
in 1905 by city ordinance, passed under the permissive provision of 
the National Industrial Law/ of attendance of all male industrial 
and commercial workers ^ on the compulMory improvement school, 
from the time of their release from common ^liocd until their seven- « 
teenth year.® As stated in the table in chapter 8, pages S3 and 84,' • 

throughout most of Prussia attendance on improvcMiunit sohooLs is 
compulsory only by local ordinance. Thti Landtag had in 1911 a 
bill under consideration to require cxmipulsory attendance through- 
out the State, in towns of 10,000 or larger population as well as in 
cities. 

The compulsory improvement school must furnish instruction and < 

require attendance at least four hours a week, but not over six. The 
classes for unskilled workers extend through four hours for skilled 
workers, and for boys in commercial work througli six hours weekly. 

. The hours set are usually in aftqiiioon or evening though sometimes 
in the morning, and never later tnan 8 in the evening. Some classes 
of skilled workers meet twice a week for three hours at a stretch, some 
once for six hours. The classes for unskilled w*orkcrs are usually in 
the evening. 

The subjects of instruction arc three: German, arithmetic, and 
drawing. There are no workshops in those schools. The pupils, all 
of whom are apprentices or unskilled boy workers, are grouped in ^ 
classes according to their trades. The unskilled workers are grouped 
together and receive instruction more general in rfaturo than that 
given to the apprentices. Tlieir numbers arc about one-lhird of the 
whole enrollment. Each of the 10 schools has classes for certain 
groups of trades. Thus the school which I visited* had 14 classes 
for metal workers, including 8 for wyought-iron workers, 5 for 
engravers and die sinkers, and 1 for molders. It had 42 classes for 
the art industries, inclu&ig 10 for engravers, 9 for braziers, 13- for 
lithographers, etc., and 10 for bookbinders. It also had 12 classes 
for the unskilled workers, not separated closely according to their 
oc^cupation. The total number of pupils in this school in the winter 
of 1909-10 was 2,940.* Many of the commoner trades hav6 classes 
in a number of different buildings or in almost all. Where there are 
but a few apprentices of a trade in a district, classes are formed of 

tR.O. 0.,ne. 120; ef.oh. 8. P.8&. V 
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those in related trades, or related branches of a trade. Those in 
commerce are usually in ungrouped clashes- though there are some 
classes for certain branches, as for those in^usinesses selling iron 
products. * ’ w i 

The compulsory improvement schools of the w^lo city had in May, 
d909, separate classes for the following trades and groups of trades ' 
(the number of blasscs of all grades indicated after each trade): In 
the buildin^trades, 82 — including masons, plasterers, anTroofers (15); 
oven makers (3); woodworkers (45); painters (8); glaziers , (6) ; stone- 
masons (5). Among metal workers,'* 23jl — including in common 
classes (57); ironw'orkers (60); machine builders (42); mechanicians 
(57); plum'bers (11); molders (7).* Of the art trades, 89; made up 
of classes in common (7); engravers and chasers (12); brass founders 
(10): lithographers (15); those in hookmakiug industries (12); photog- 
raphers (3) ; gold w'orkers (5); t.apestrors (15) ; sculptors (6) ; lacqucrers 
(4). In clothing industries, 31; including tailors (21 ); furriers (4)' 
shoemakers and saddlers (6). In the food industries, 41 ; consWtuted 
• by bakers (2^; confectioners (3) ; w^aiters and cook^ (1 5). Of barbers 
.and hairdressers, 15; cpnsisting of claases in comiTiA)n (12); w'ig-, 
makers (3). Of commercial w'orkers, 158; made up of classes in 
common (149); druggists (4); iron goods dealers (5). Of unskilled 
workers, 835, all in classes in common; and in certain miscellaneous 
trades, 17; including dentists (4), musicians (2)* and pattern makers 
(3). The total number of difTcrIht sorts of classes wjls 39, practically 
all . of these having a class or 9 lasses;for each of the thr^e successive 
years of the course. The total number of sep§rate classes was 
exactly 1,000, and the average ftumber of pupils to a class was 31.14. 

The German taught is identical, wdth study of industry (Gc^rbe- 
liunde), which means that in each class the teacher instructs th^p- 
prentices in technical, legal, civ^c, and other mattirrs pertaining .to the 
trade concerned, incidentally improving their oral expression. The 
students then write in their note books from meinqrjsaiwi account of 
the subject. just treated^ and the teacher thus is able to correct their 
written expression. In some few-classes, where the need is greatest, 
a little physics is taught by lecture and demonstration under the 
Uamo oi German or study of industry. 

The arithmetic is a continuation of that of the common school, but 
taught with special reference to each trade or group of t^ado8. 'Hie 
drawing is*partly free hand, partly mechanical, and is also specialized 
to meet the special needs of the several trades. The typo of instruc- 
tion mineral, and the ground cAiverod, ^ows clear^ the origin of 
these” schools OB variations from the older general continuation 
^ools^ .whpse function was to conserve and repoaOt)^ j^aining of 
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cession or adaptation to practical needs, the (ionn^nh and arithmetic 
wore specialized, and applied industrial needs, and 'drawing was 
introduced. 

The tcacheiyaro most of ^om professional teachers, selected from " 
the best irv t)ic common schools. Some classes, especially drawing, 
ape taught practicing mastt^rs or joume>Tnen, who must (as else- 
where throughout -Prussia) attend a ^short/ pedagogical course before 
they begin to teach. There is some difference of o])iiiion between the 
sciiool authorities and the masters, as represented in the chamber of 
industry, as to the pfo] ortion pf teachei^ in these schools who are < 
])rofessionnl teachers and tradesmen, r/'spbctively. The school direc- 
tors tend to exaggerate the number of practical men; the masted to 
underestimate their number. In 1900-10 there were 732 teachers in 
these schools, of whom 19 were artists, 11 were masters in ^landwork, 
and 09 w'crc engineers, architects, t(*chnicians, and the like. The 
remaining (>33 wi>re professional teachers of different grades.' Th^ 
masters, howoven, are not satisfied with the number of practical men 
teaching, nor with the extent to which the instruction is practical and 
adapted to the iu>eds of industry (fac.hlich). They also wish more 
subdivision of classes, to meet the needs of sj)ecialized trades or 
branches of trades. In considering these criticisms*, !t must bo borne 
^ in mind that the compulsory schools have beeit in exisUmce ^nly 
since 1905, and that they are being adapted steadily closer and closer 
to the .needs of industry, though they have yet mu^oh to attain. The 
drawings exhibited show that much vcry,good work has been done ih 
the schools. 

In the w'inter term " 1909-10, 32,320 pvpils attended those com-* 
pulsory schools, and in 1910-11* upward of 36,000. The costs, paid 
entirely by the city, were vei^ slight, considering the groat number 
attending. Thp total cost during the fiscal year 1910 w^as 1,089,910 
marks ($261,578.40), of which 811,910 marks ($194,858.40) was for 
salaries* Those figures do not include cost of buildings, but only 
their mainUmnnee.* Thus, the^ annual cost, aside from first cost of 
buildings, was in, 1909-10 $8 09 per pupil. ]^o tuition foes are 
charged in these compulsory schools. It must be remembered in 
considering this cost that assistant teachers are paid but 3 macks (72 
centa) an hour, and other costs are low more or less in propdrtion. 

More closoFy adapted to specific industrial needs in different trades 
- is a largo gro^ of trade schools fbr apprentices. Tfhese schools are 
quite various^ their nature and the sources from which they are 
supported. Eight of those existing in 1909-10 were supported by 
the city, the State, and by guilds, associations, and others interested/ 

iVthMUdtigiberkHi*$ m BrrM, 19U). No.*. 
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Seven were supported as above, except that the State furnished no 
aid, while six were supported and controlled by corporations and 
guilds, receiving merely financial aid and cooperation from the city. 
Of these last, four were recogifized as substitutes for the compulsory 
improvement school. Attendance on none of the otHeis freed from 
the obligation to attend this school. Most of these^hools have 
Sunday or evening classes, or both,^ while very fo*v havc^y classes.. 

^ .The lorgesU of these apprentice trade schools is the Trade School 
fgr jBook Printers (Die Fachschule fiir Buchdruckcr), founded in ' 
1875, which I visited. It is housed in a common-school building, 
where its classes meet two evenings a week, from 6 to 8. Its courses 
are of three years duration, ("acefully planned by its directors to meet 
the special needs of their trade; and one of the few schools recognized 
by the city as a substitute for the compulsory improvement school, 
it is- a typo of the si»rt of school which many employers most prefer 
and a source of great pride and satisfaction to the association which 
founded and maintains it. This organization is the association of 
Berlin owners of^book-printing establishments (Verein Berliner Buch- 
dfuckereibesitzer). It chooses the directors and supports the school, 
except for the roofiis provided by the city. This association was 
once a guild, but owing to the objection of sonie of its members 
changed to the looser organization of an asfijjciation (Verein). 

The pupils aWTliV^ded into two groups, the printers and the type- 
setters, who have separate classes. In the winter term of 1909-10 
there were 1,456 pupils in the two departments. The instruction is 
practically all technic^, there being no workshops except one'print*- 
i^g shop. The clas^P for printers include German, arithmetic, 
physics, mechanics, drawing, and trade theory. The classes for 
typesetters are in German, Latin, French, English, Greek, arithmetic, 
.trade theory, drawing, setting of Greek and mathematical sentences.* 
All of these courses are closely adapted to trade, needs, the languages 
and mathematics, for example, being studied only in so far as will 
‘^epable the apprentices to set type in these subjects. The masters 
are well satisfied^wfth the results of the school, iiKAinproved work' 
done by the apprentices. , * 

Another group of trade schools are the higher trade schools with 
classes for both journeymen and' apprentices. These include: the 
Hall of Industries (Der Gewerbesaal) and the Second Handworkers’ 
School (Die Zweite Handwerkerschule), supported wholly by the 
the city; First Handworkers’ School (^e Erste Handwerker- 

' 8chule),'and the Building Trades School (Die^liugeverkschul^ sup- ^ 
ported by the city and State jojiftly; the City Higher Textile &hool 

^ (Die St&dtiscbe Hdhere W>^^chule), supported by city, State, 

guilds, ^ociations, and interested indmduidB; and the Berlin CabL 
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netinakers* School (Di^ Berliner Tischlerschule), supported by the 
city and by two guilds. Of these schools, two, the Hall of Induagies 
and the Berlin Cabinetmakers’ School, have, besides day classeWor 
journeymen, seven branch Sunday and evening schools each through- 
out the city. 

The Berlin Cabinetmakers’ School, which I visited, is designed 
primarily for journeymen arid masters, though it also accepts those 
apprentices who have worked two y.ears at their trade.| It offers 
day course^ for 40 weeks ^ year and o^ two\ears’ duration. The 
object is to correct specialized training and to fit its students to 
become technicians, designers, foremen, and superintendents. Its 
subjects are both theoretical and practical, as shown' in the foltawing 
standard course: ^ 


Subjectt in the Berlin Cabinetmakm' School. 


' 

8o^)ects. 

k Bouts per 
week. 

First 

year. 

Second 

yea(. 

Praoticoin artistic I’liblneimaklng 

20 

16 

Practice In machinery , 

4 

• 4 

Study of materials. . . . ' 

4 


Cbemlstry. 


2 

Bookkeeping 

2 


Trade arfUimetio 

2 


Calculation (of costs, etc.) y * 




Drawing 

16 

24 

Total boursperweek ^ * 

48 

48 

Jr-;— ^ ^ ^ 




The school has* very well-oqnipped sl]oj)s and turns out work of a 
commercial character and very high grade. The design of furniture, 
of irfodest as well as of high cost, in Germany is on the whole of a 
high artistic grade. This result is largely due to the good work of 
such schools as this and t^ industrial art ^schools. Th e studen ts 
mak e.v or iginal desi^o^,. aria execute, manj^ pf them t hegiaelvea, ‘ 
Others have been used in commercial work. The director 4 s a master 
cabinetmaker and most of the teachers are experts in the trade. 
The school limits itself to furniture making, the First Handworkers’ 
School specializing in interior architecture. The school also has 
departments, for turning and sculpture. 

In its Sunday and evening clashes scattered throughout' the city 
instruction is giv^n evenings from 7 to 9, and on Sunday mornings. 
The instruction is almost all technical, drawing being easily first in 
. importance, and there being only three subjects involving shop work, 
machine practice, turning^' and* modeling and sculpture in wood. 
The other subjects taught lu^e pruament drawing, projective drawings 
study of fas^ninga for^and forms of wood, perapective and shadow 
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drawing, trade drawing, chemistry, trade arithmetic and calculation, 
and bookkcepin<>. The- total number of students in day and evenirig 
departments in the. winter, 1909-10, was 816. The cost for the year 
1909^ was 101,986 marks ($24,476.64). The city bears almost all^ 
of this ex])e(i?e, the) guilds contributing but little. 

Another-school visited, the City Higher Textile Si-hool, was estab- 
HsIkhI to meet the needs of the textile and clothing industrii's of 
Berlin. The instruction is technical and the school has niaiiy w^urk- 
shops, but it meets commercial needs as well as industrial. Many or 
most of its studepts, by making cloth at its looms and dyeing tliein 
hi its dye shops, learn tlie technical aspects of fabrics that they may 
' the better judgi^ them and so handle them to better advantage in 
commercial dealings. There are both ‘day and evening dejiartments. 
The day department includes the following commercial courses to 
train in the handling of cloth : Design drawing, clothing nianufactnrc, 
lace making, hand and nrachine embroidery, weaving and knitting, 
and Eyeing. 3 Many of the students are in, or expect to enter, textile 

• industries. The school meets tlu' needs of those in, or looking for- 
ward to, the greatest variety of positions. .The graduates of its 
courses secure better positions because of Their study there. 

These facts are sl\own especially^ in the evening dyeing classes, 
which draw apprentice dyers, technicians, university graduates in 
chemistry, and master dyers. The classes must naturally be divided 
into- elementary and advanced. The results with all of these classes 

• of students are seen in the attainment of special loiowledge of ..the 
chemistry of dyeing and corresp^ding advancement. Practical master 
dyers, for example, who work ordinarily by rough rule-of-thui|ib 
methods, are enabled by this training to test their eheinieals, and by 
this and other means to save materials. 

• There were; in thg winter of 1909-10, 158 pupils in the day cQurses, 
329 in those on evenings and Sundays. The total cost in 1909, 
exclusive of first cost of buildings,- w'as 100,525 marks ($24,126), of 
which 12,290 m^ks ^($2,949*60) was supplied by 4our interested 

. guilds and associations, uicluding th^humber of commerce. 

The First Handworkers' School was also visited. This school is a 
day and evening school for apprentices and journeymen, whose classes 
are almost exclusively theoretical (technifal). Its only workshop is 
n small one for book printers, Seftonillandworkers’ School is 
of similar type, bufVith mor€*practical inslructityi \n workshops. 
The Building Trades School has practically all theoretical iiistxmkction, ^ 
while the Hedl of Industries, a school especially for the machine 
trades, has much practical shopwork in addition to theoretic 
' instructioa. Most of tSe apprentice trade schools also have shops. * 

> ‘ThslfttMt jMrof wIiiohIhftwdAtoaDCMts. * 
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In Buch higher or lower trade schools as have workshops the 
apprentices and journeymen, many of wdiom receive but a one-sided 
and sjK^cializcd training in their employer’s shops, can learn sonie- 
what of the operations as well as of the theoretic basis of other 
branclu*H of their trade. The improvement* school can also correct 
oiH‘-sided shop training to a slight extent, but only by the spoken 
and writUm word (ch icily tlu^ funner) and not by actual doing of the 
operations studied. , 

Many spccializi'd jouriu'ymtni who as ap])rentices learned but^a 
sinull range of operations in tludr eni pi oyer’s shop are enabled to 
change their branch of work and if necessary learn the lunv branch 
'more (juickly because of their school training. In twme cast's proc- 
t^sses learned in a trade school may enablt* the future journeymiln 
or master to do work which would otherw'ise have mul to be sent 
out to a special shop. Thus })ross gilding, a branch of bookbiniRhg, 
is taught practically^i Berlin Irade schools, hut is a class of work 
uiiderlaktMi by f(*w but special slnjps^, The trade-school training is 
suflicicnt to enablt' one who has grasped it thoroughly to carry on 
press gilding commercially, as incideulAl to bookbinding. 

. The quality of the- work done in the higher trade schools is very 
evidently superior to that done by improvement school pupils. This 
is to be accounted for by the greater agti (>f the pupils, the larger 
proportion of practical men who Leach, aoid, in the more advanced 
dailies, by the weeding process whith has taken place at the end of 
the period of apprenticeship, for after this goal is reached no coiu- 
puision can force the journeyman to atten^ school mtiless he so 
desires, and only those continue in the trade school who intend to dd 
their bi^t and desire to advance. Many apprentices attend cl^ues 
voluntarily in the apprentice trade schools, 'or evening liepartniSBfe 
of higher trade schools, in addition to their required attendance on 
improvement school. Such boys arc in many cases the pick of the 
dpprenticcs in earneslness and diligence. Some of the trade schools 
Slave no definite length of course, each boy or man advancing os fast 
as his capacity, application, and time pennit. 

A number of gudds require all the apj^nticcs *of their members to 
attend a trade school. The compulsory guilds ^ especially in many, 
peases make such requirement', os they are better fitted to execute it 
than are the free guilds. This greater power is due to tlftir control in 
such * matters *over the whole local trade .in question.^ Such guild' 
compulsitm usually applies only after the completion of the appren- 
tice! 's first year, for the masterc do not consider that the average-boy 
will benefit much froni trade school until he is at fea^ 15 yoare old 
.^and has had some experience in his trqdf. The compulsion applids 


1 In UiO Uwr« w«re 30,994 meiul)en of cominiRory golldt, with 8,987 appMuUon^ 22,907 iMialMn Ot 
tfcw gulhU; with 14.8S7 tpilirentloea. pp, 4^ * 
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usually to a specific school jind l^ts ordinarily till the close of the ^ 
apprenticeship; that is, for two or three years. Almost invariably it 
requires attendance evenings (and Sunday mornings sometimes); 
that is, during the apprentice's own time. Attendance op very few 
schools is accepted by the city in lieu of attendanoe on the compulsory 
improvement schools. ‘ The consequence of these facts is that over 
5^000* Berlin apprentices must attend two^ schools during the last 
two or three years of their apprenticeship. 

The chamber of industry has established a number of both theo- 
retical and practical master courses for its district of Berlin and 
environs. Twenty-four. bookkeeping courses were held in 1909-10, 
of 30 hours total length each.* A course was opened whenevej. 20 
participante offered themselves; masters and journeymen and flso 
wives and daughters of masters were admitted. Reviewing and 
practice bookkeeping courses were, also given. Two courses under- 
took a general study of business, including such items as the law of 
handwork associations, struggles between employers and employees, 
etc. Fifteen courses in calculation took up cost accounting and the 
like. Twenty-two coiuses of ver^ thorough scope and^'duration of 
48 to 60 hours prepared journeymen for the master's examinatioh. 

The subjects were bookkeeping, calculation, study of notes, exchange, 
and checks, study of industry, industrial insurance laws, associations, 
and a study of special trade and business matters (special *for each 
trade) ^ A course in the law of associations was ajso given under the 
chief umon of German industrial associations. Seventeen practical 
mast^ courses were also given, of from 12 to 96 hours duration each, 
and attended by 345 participants.* The Berlin practical master 
courses differ from those in Hamburg in that they are more con- 
• cemed to lead, the way along trodden paths than in Hamburg, where 
« the emphasis is all on the latest methods. ^ 

The Victoria Improvement School (Die Viktoria Fortbildungs- 
Bchule) for girls and women, which I visited, is a private philan- 
thropic school* some 2 6v years old, rooms for which arp furnished 
by the city. It includes industrial, Mumercial, pedagogical, and 
domestic science work. Some definite results of the school’s indus- 
trial training^ave been noted. Domestic training enables the girls 
to start as servants with 25 instead of 12 marks ($6 instead of (2.88) 
a month and to obtain better future wage also. For dreesinnkers, 
mfiliners, and the like the school triuning enables the girls to secure 
$ pay, though small, from the start, instead of working for about^wo 


IS. f., of thote ftbov* tt on Uoned.on bodo of the ilz higher nhoob, mmI pfityea Qm Tude Sohool fer 
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years without wage, as do almost all girls not specially trained. The 
■advance in wage is also more rapid than for girls not school trained. 

Several large fums in Berlin have their own apprentice schools. 
I visited what is pr^ably the largest, that of the monster wQrks of 
Siemens & Halske, manufacturers of electrical goods and ma- 
chinery. The company had 225 apprentices in 1 91 1 , who trained 
in a special shgp and school, establislied in 1908, and recognized by 
the ^ity as substitute ifor the compulsory improvemen^chools. 
The instruction includes the same subjects as in these city schools 
more specialized, however, to meet the" needs of these apprentices 
and with some additional subjects. The curriculum is as follows:* 

Oumcu/um of apprentice school of the Siemens and Ealshe factory. 


8ub)«cti. 

Hours per week. 

First 

year. 


^hlrd 

year. 

FourUi 

year. 

Total. 

Qertntn 

2 

1 




ArUhmeUc 

1 

1 



' ! 

ClTiOS. / 


1 

i 


m 

l£&th6msUo8 .* ' 

1 

1 

1 


3f 

Calouifttkm . 



] 


1 

t 

Bookk«epiiijE 



1 


I 

t 



2 

2 

9 

9 

1 

Technotogy 


1 

A 

1 

S 

9 

8 

Pb7sl6s tnd ohemblry 


1 

1 

A 

4 

1 

• 

Electricity 




2 

Hamper week ^ 

^ 6 

7 

8 

6 

z 

27 


After the usual trial period, the apprentices %re regularly indentured 
to the firm for a period of four years. During their first year they 
work only in the apprentice shop, except when in the adjacent class- 
rooms. Their tasks for the first year are in most oases merely exerr 
cises, through which they learn the skillful use of tools, principally 
hand tools." The amount of filing done is extraordinary, thio type of 
^ work being regarded as ao Specially good training in steadiness and 
exactness and a suitable introduction to the trades prepared* for. 
In a few. cases, as witK hammer heads, cal4)9r8, ancr the like, the 
products are us^ th the works. T^ughdiit the first year the 
apprenticdkreceive no pay. s. 

At the*d(Ae of the year each one is given a chance to see the 
difierent departments of the factory and to choose the one -in which 
^ he irt^es to work, hereafter they work among the journeymen 
in that department of the factory at regular conunercial work, still 
continuing their nitendance on the school six .nr eight hours a week. 

^ During the last qiiar|^ year of their apprenticeship so'many of 
them ae desim return to the apprentice shop to draw ahd execute 

. ^ 7 ^ ^ . 
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their journeyman’s piece. The making of this piece is desired by the 
company, though not required. Most of the boys make it. The 
journeymen pieces on exhibition are a fine set, of which the firm is 
proud. In the journeyman’s examination, the apprentices of Siemens 
Halske stand superior to all others in the same trades in Berlin, 

The examination passed, or the apprenticeship merely ended, the 
journeyman or factory worker may go into any oj;ie of the four chief 
trades practiced in the factory— that of ironworker, turner, machinist, 
^ or electrician— and there specialize more narrowly than before. 

The officials of the company with whom I talked expressed the 
greatest satisfaction with the apprentice school. Although yet so 
yofing, it has already shown fine results in. raising the interest and 
skill of those it has trained. The -company prefer their own to the 
city school, because their own instruction, given entirely by engineers 
and other industrial an^ commercial experts of the firm, is, more 
practical and more closely adapted to the parallel-shop training, 
and to their industrial needs. A'^i^tlsfactory proportion of the grad- 
uated apprentices, now journeymen, remain with the coinpafiy. 
Further, the apprentices, considering their four-year term as a whole, 
and despite the cost of the apprentice school and shop and the 
unproductive first year of work, are found to be profitable to the 
company. 

Looking over the Berlin industrial schools as a whole, we see that 
here, as elsewhere in Germany, industrial education does not shorten 
the period of apprenticeship, except in so far as (chiefly from the 
standpoint of the employer) the taking out of time for the school 
work mhy be said to do so. Generally speaking, the schoois increase 
the interest of the pupils in their work, but this does not apply to 
all pupils, fer in the compulsory-improvement schools many of the 
pupils are not there from choice and are lazy and indifferent. There 
is a special demand by employers for those who have studied in 
trade schools, wherever such study is optional, because of the greater 
^ skill and industrial intelligence thereby gained. This demand shows 
itself in 'the better positions and wages secured by those who continue 
in the trade schools more than tl^e minimum period required. ^ 

Diligence in industrial school is practically necessary to pass the 
master’s examination, whioE, as well as practical skill, reqviires 
theoretic knowledge which can be leatmed by most only in the schools.' 
This fact is a spur to some workers, but not to all, for the organization 
of modern industry, in Germany as well as in the United States, 
makes it hopeless for the majority of workmen to striTe to become 
independent, or foremen, or technicians; and to be a master is only 
useful as a means by which to attain om of these stations. The 
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majority of German apprentices look forward to a lifetime as journey- 
men, or even as specialized, factory T^rkers who have not attained 
the legally defined journeynun’s rank^i, e., passed the journeymen’s 
examination. 

The industrial schools have had a most salutary influence on the 
' journeyman’s examination in Berlin, which formerly was vciy^ poor.* 
The Germans set much store on these examinations," as furnishing 
definite tc'sts of proficiency, theoretical and practical. 

The school pro<lucts are not sold, except in a few cases. Tlflis 
in the Berlin Cabinetmakers’ School a student may sometimes selh 
his work, he in such case paying the school for the materials used. 
In most schools there are no considerable number of “commercial 
products produced, and the schools usually prefer to keep Ihe best 
work for exhibition. The view seems to be general that workshop 
instruction of a sort to be best given in schools and commercial 
•production do not go easily hand in hand. 

With minor exceptions, the Berlin industrial schoo^,s accept as 
students only those actually working as apprentices, jounieymeri, 
or otherwise, in the trade studie<l. There is thus no undue increase 
of the numbers entering single trades, for the number studying each 
trade is automatically adjusted to its needs.* This is the case with 
practically all the schools I visitC'd and studied in Germany. There 
is much unanimity on the question as to whether attendance on trade 
schools before the student has »worked at the trade is d^ irable. 
Practical work in industry is always regarded as prerequisite to trade- 
school training received to good effect. 

The e^ense of the industrial schools, though heavy, is regarded 
by the taxpayers as well worth while. The city provides the build- 
ings in every case. The other expenses are shared as stated above. 
The expense per pupil is much greater in trade than in improvement 
schools, and, as is to be expected, higher in those trade schools having 
many shops and instructing advanced pupils than in others. The 
trade schools, hi^er and lower, enroll only about one-third the num- 
ber of pupils that are in the compulsory improvement schools 
(11,754 to 31,466); while the proportion of apprentices in trade 
schools is also about one-third of those in the compulsory improve- 
ment schools (7,293 to 19,928).* 

All classes of people are now well accustome<^to the Indus triael 
schools and favor them. The masters formerly oppose;d them as a 
class, but now only a few tndivid&al masters do so. In no trade, as a 
whole, are the masters now opposed to the schools. As statfid abov6| 
however^ the masters pr^er the trade to the improvement schools. 
Tlmy are not fully satisfied with the improyei^ent schools, but . 
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^ not so dissatisfied as' to be conducting a campaign for ar^ change. 
The comparative attitudes toward the industrial schools of the 
^dustrial schoolmen arid the employers indicates that ^hese schools 
ore the subject of chief interest to the schoolmen, but only hnft of a 
number of matters of importance to the masters. 

Employets at first opposed compulsory attendance on improve- 
^ ment schools in the daytime. Now most of them have bowed to 
the inevitable and profess to like the new arrangement; but.it is 
doubtful whether this professed satisfaction is always genuine. 
Employers are more or less favorable to the compulsory daytime 
attendance, according 'to the needs and exigencies of their trade, as 
' has been described in the case of the Hamburg employers. ‘ 

Masters, most of them guild members, are on the directorates of' 
practically all of these schools. The guilds do not in Berlin, as in 
.^me other cities, supply models or materials for school shops, except 
in case of guild schools and a few others, but they maintain advisory 
relations with them, especially close in case of the trade schools. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS OF ^UHICH. 

Mtinich, the capital of the State of Bavaria (Bayern), is one of the 
most generally attractive cities of Germany. In 1905 ita population 
was about 583,000. Brewing is its greatest industry, but many 
artistic handicrafts find here a home. Its chief industries include 
the manufacture of machinery, bronze, silver, arul other metal ware, 
furnittire, leather prodticts and p:loves, artificial fiqwers, printing and 
lithography, and glass staining. Ib Munich^ as in south Germany^ 
gcyierally, facU>rics are less and handwork more prominent than in 
nnrth Germany. . ^ ^ 

’’^here^ere formerly guild schools in the city, but there now (1911) 
exis.ts but one, that for painters. The former guild schools have been 
absorbed into the city school system with the approval of the guilds. 
The masters prefer the city ^chools, since they save them all expense 
except the slight aid which they give the city schools. 

The Bavarian school law, under which the local ordinances of 
Munich have force, requires three years of attendance at Sunday 
school, immediately following the compulsory common school 
attendance, of all boys 'and girls not excused for adequate rpason. 
The Sunday school provides a minimum of but two hours of instruc- 
tion other than religiotis, and may be on Sunday or on week day. 
But the obligation to attend Sunday school may be fulfilled by 
attending an improvement school recognized by the, district govern- 
ment as an adequate substitute, because it has not oniy special 
(tradb) subjects, but enough of the general subjects characteristic of 
the Sunday school. The provisions of the National Industrial Law 
pertaining to compulsory improvement schools ‘ are explicitly 
.accepted and the compulsion of employers of boys and girls to allow 
them to attend such schools where local ordinance requires is 
reiterated.* \ 

Munich has had an industrial continuaflon school for apprentices 
and an industrial improvement school fot journeymen since 1875. 
These schools were fpr years but littie specialize, whfie the appren- 
tice school gave no trade instruction at the start. The present 
organization of the schools has taken its stamp frpnrthe original and 
resour^ful personality of Dr. Georg Eerschensteiner, since 1896 

t a. 190, 130,142. crdi.8,p >i. 
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superintendent of Munich schools. In 1900 Dr. Kerschensteiner 
won the prize of the Royal Academy of Sciences of Erfurt for the best 
essay on the subject of the most desirable education for boys between 
the common-school and the military-service ages -(from the four- 
teenth to the twentieth year). This essay, Staatshiirgerliclie Erzie- 
hung der deutschen Jugendy has been widely read, and in 1910 was 
translated into English under the title Education for Citizenship.^^ ‘ 

In this book Dr. ICerschensteiner asks: “How must the mc^ern 
constitutional State fulfill its functions")'^ The answer given is this: 
“By giving to everyone the most extensive education, one that 
insures (a) a knowledge of the functions of the State and (6) personal 
efficiency of the highest degree attainable. “ * His educational 
groundwork is stated elsewhere as follows: 

The final goal of all piiblir nrhools which are mipported by public fiinda is the 
training of Iho piipilfl to bo useful citizens. A useful citizen is ono who contributes 
by his work, directly or indirectly, to the attainment by tlio State of its goal as a 
legal and cultural community. The first task of the school is the promotion, Bo*far 
as may be, of the skill as well as joy in work of the j>upil. The second task is the 
early accustoming of the pupil to placing his jKy and skill in work in the service of 
his companions and fellow men as well as of his own. The third task is the connci't- 
ing of the so-built-up readiness for service, consideration, and ethical <fevotion, wdth 
an insight into the purpose of the State, so far as such an insight can be developed 
in the pupils, considering their position and degree of maturity:* 

The relation of means to end in Dr. Kerschensteiner*§ mind is 
shown best by an extract from an interview w^hen ho w^as lecturing 
in this country. He says: 

The idea of industrLil education is not the foandation of my work. The o^ect of 
these schools is to train citizens. To train citizens it is necessary to enter into what 
is the daily life of 90 per cent of our r^ple . Thus it becomes necessary to make the 
workshop the center of the school^ ^ 

« 

Again, in his prize essay, hew writes: 


As a means of insuring personal efficiency, and so of enabling a pupil to take that 
part in society which his edacities warrant, the first place must be assigned to a 
training in trade efficiency. This is the condition sine qua non of all civic education.* 


In this tra^e training, the foundation lor the civic virtues is laid 
in “conscientiousness, diligence, perseverence, ' self-restraint, and 
devotion to a strenuous life.”* 

The year after coming into office as superintendent of schools. Dr. 
Kerschensteiner called together the pre.sidents of guilds, represent- 
ing the local industries, and proposed to them that the city fqifnd a 
system of trade schools. They voted against him, but ho finaliy won 


• ( PrMitaod, A. J., traiuUtor for Um Cbmmerclkl Club of Chicago. 1910. 

* IbM., pp. 3i, 3A. 
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them over. In 1900 he persuaded the city to reorganize its school 
system by the introduction of an extensive system of trade schools. 
There were factory schools in existence at the time, but as Dr. Ker- 
Bchensteiher says, they were inadequate, for they shaped the boy 
“for the factory, not for the hoy.” ^ In this connection it may be well 
to quote Dr. Kerschensteiner’s statement that “nowhere outside of 
Russia have I ’found such neglect of childhood as in England and 
America.” To prevent such neglect in Munich, the industrial 
schools were established. Since the beginning of the school year 
190G-7 they have been fully organized and in full operation^ 

\ There were in 1910-11 in Munich 55 trade improvement schools, 

# including 2 commercial schools, whose attendance Ls compulsory for * 
apprentices.* Ten corrvpulsor^' district continuation schools meet the 
needs of the unskilled boy workers and of those in trades having too 
few apprentices to allow a separate school. One compulsoiy’ “help- 
schoql” aids weak-mm<lcd pupils. Twenty-three of the apprentice 
trade improvement schools have voluntary courses for masters and 
journeymen in connection with thent, and there are other independent 
courses and schools for the same class of workers. Compulsory im- 
provement schools are also provide<l for girls. * 

The boys’ improvement schools and the journeyman and master 
courses are Ijoused in seven largo buildings erected for the purpose in 
(lifTerent parts of the city.* Some of the improvement school classes 
overflow into the common school buildings; The trade improvement 
schools are grouped in buildings according to related trades, though 
Qome trades are repreS'ented by several schools in >iifleront byildings. 
The school authorities profess themselves willing to organize a trade 
school for each trade having 25 or more apprentices. The most 
important trades have four schools, most have only one, while a few 
petty trades have no separate school, and their apprentices attend a 
sQhool in common. The trade schools, with their groupings in the 
several buildings, are as follows:^ I. Liebherrstrosse Industrial 
School; * (1) Turners, brush maker^, and related industries; . (2) drug- 
_.giste, and dealers in dye and other materials; (3) leather dressers and 
hand shoemakefrs; (4) wood and ivory carvers; (5) chimney sweeps; 

(6) coachmen; (7) saddlers and trunk makers; (8) coopers; (9) iron- 
workers (building and fine work); (10) smiths; (11) joiners^and cab- 
inetmakers; 02) shoemakers; (13) tapestrers, decorators, lace 
makers; (14) oven makers and setters; (15) watchmakers; (16) wagon ' 
builders.’ II. Pranckhstn^e School: (17) Fine machinists, opti- 
cians, and instrument makers; (18) machine buil<lers; (19) mechan- 



^ N. Y. Tribu^ Dm. 4. 1910. ^ 
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ics, electricianB, and gunmakers; (20) ironworkers (second depart- 
ment); (21) joiners (second department) ; (22) tinners, installers, 
fitters’ helpers, and metal stampers; (23) bookbinders; (24) book 
printers; (25) lithographers 'and stone printers; (26) photographers 
and chemists; (27) metal casters, brass founders, and. chasers; (28) 
tin casters. III. Elisabethplatz School: (29) Coppersmiths; (.30) 
machine builders (second department); (31)- mechanics, etc. (same 
as 19, second department); (32) ironworkers (third department); 
(33) tailors; (34) joiners (thir<l department). IV. Gotzingcrplatz 
School: (35) Machine- bbilders (third department); (36) mechanics, 
etc. (third department); (37) ironworkers (fourth department); 
(38) joiners (fourth department). V. Single scattered schools: (39) 
Bath assistants, hairdressers, and wigmaj^ers; (40 and 41) hotel 
keepers (2 departments) ; (4^) gardeners; (45) confectioiiers and pastry 
cooks; (46) butchers (at, the city slaughterhouse); (47) musicians and 
music pupils. VI. Louisenstrasse School: Journeymen’s and master’s 
coumes» chiefly; also (48) masons, stone masons, and pl^terers; (49) 
dentists; (50) jewelers, gold and silver w'orkers; (51) stuccoworkers and 
sculptors. VII. Westenriederstrasso School: Journeymen's and mas- 
ters’ courses chiefly; also (52) decorative painters, ladtpierers, gilders, 
and cask painters; (53) glaziers, glass, enamel, and porcelain painters. 
VIII. The Commercial Improvement School, embracing schools for ' 
(54) those in commerce; (55) clerks and Government officials. 

All boys in Bavaria may leave the common school when they are 14 
years old and girls when 13, unless they have completed lb before. . 
About three-fifths in Munich complete the course without repeating 
a year. They are then usually 14 or 15 years old. Of those w'ho do 
not.go to a higher education, about four-fifths enter indusjtiy or com- 
merce as apprentices or clerks, and one-fifth become unskilled or 
juvenile workers. Evexy boy in Munich who need no longer attend 
the common school must attend a trade improvement (or continua- 
• tion) scho^j^pr 'at least three years immediately following the com- 
mon school attendance, and generally, ii an apprentice, throughout 
his apprenticeship. Under the National Industrial Law this obliga- 
tion can j^iTtnat beyond the eignteenth year.' Girls uAist attend 
improv^^nt school for three years or at least until they are 1 6 years 
old.* ^Compulsory attendance for girls has been found as necessary 
j^rtC^oys, to prevent ^ployers wishing cheap labor from employing 
girls to the displacement of boys.* Boys* unusually well prepared 
may, on evidence of their proficiency, be advanced on entering a 
trade school a term, a year, or even two years. Those who have 
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satisfied the nominal obligation to attendance, but who. have not 
reached the proper proficiency, may be required to*attcml longer, 
but not longer than the completion of their eighteenth year.* 

The hours of instruction in the trade (including the conuuercial) 
improvement schools range from 7 to 11 per week, in most rases, 8 
to 10 hours, varying between the different schools. By municipal 
ordinance, none of the compulsory instruction i^ given ^ftor 7 p. m., 
though some voliiijtary classes even for apprentices aro held later. 
There are almost no classes on Sunday. Most of tlic schools hnVo 
classes from 4 to 6 hours consecutively, usuijlly .in tlio afternoon 
and early evening, though sojuctimes in. the morning. The appren- 
tices thus attend either about 2 half ilays or about 1 full day. 

The abolition from among the compulsory classes of late evening 
instruction improves the quality of the work done i>y the pupils. • • 

The school year is about 10 months. 

The curriculum and general plan of the trade (improvement) 
school for fine mechanics typical of these schools.^ In this school 
opticians’ and instrument makers’ apprentices study 9 te 9i hours 
1 day of each week, closing at 7, for 4 years (in most of the 
schools for but 3 years). The subjects taught are as follows: • 

Curriculum of Ou trad£ improvement ichool Jot fine v\cchanic^. 


Subjects. 


Religioii • 

Busibess oomposition uid reading 

Industrial aritiimeUc and bookkoeplnj ' 

Ethics and civics.. 

FhTsios 

Trade dimwin* 

Practical tostroction with study o( materiab and procosjrs 

Hours per week '• ; 


Hours of iiwtjurtfon. 

First ■ 

S(S'ond 

Third 

Fourth 

vear. 1 

i 

year, j 
1 1 

j*ear.* 

year. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i' 


1 

1 

1 

1 

U 

1 

H 

2 

2 

»n 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

2 

4 

1 * 

«; 

0 

0 


Religious instruction imparted by a prfost or teacher, Roman , 
Catholic or Protestant, appointed by the religious nuthoritios, is 
given in all the trade improvement Schools. The business com- 
* position aims to give familiarity with business forms and practice in 
writing business letters, ^The reading is so selected as to have an 
ethical value and temp^ the pupils tg^acquire the tastj^or good 
reading. The industrial arithmetic and bookkeeping is* ncemed 
with practical^roblems of computation of solids, keeping personal 
and business accounts, making business estimates and the like. The 
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ethics and civics Qjebensrund blirgerkunde) are designed to help the * 
student to adjust Wmself tcT his environment, and include studios of ' 
hygiene, ethics, apprenticeship and industrial relations, history and 
present conditions of industry, the rise of mechanics, the town, dv>- 
trict, 'State, and nat^n, and the Fights and duties of the citizeh 
relative to each. The physics is elementary and practical. The 
trade drawing. is practical and'receivas much attention. Dr. Kor- 
schenstQiner says’orf this trade school as of the others; Nothing js 
drawn that is not made in the workshop, and nothing made there 
that is not drawn. ‘ ' 

The practical instniction aims to make the pupils acquainted by \ 
observation and practice with the chief materials, tools, prorofses, * 
and' products of his trade. According to Dr. Kerschehstoiner:- “ We 
intend thjt the boy shnlf ur>derstand, at least once, every important 
process or method in his trade, and shall perform it himself, either in 
mimature, or, whenever possible, in real materials.”* In the Fine 


Mechanics’ Trade School the. different kinds of iron and steel, tem- 
pering, defects, meRsurcnioAts, geometrical .forms and their produc- 
tion, hand and machine tools, other metals, filing, turning, and other 
growingly complex measuromonts and -procossas are studied and 
practiced. ^ 

Other German industrial schools than those in Munich have work- 
shops, and* the presence of these is practically universal in higher 
trade schmls, as those for journeymen or masters. Manv other im- 
provement schools also have workshops. But nowhere, as" in Munich, 
do workshops in thefcnprovement schools play so largo a part through- 
out a comprohonsivo system as in tho work of those schools. In most 
other Gorman improvement sc*hooLsystcmTwoH^ops are incidental. 
Here They are, as they are intended to be, tho center knd ‘focusing 
point of the whole instruction.* In number of workshops, in their 
general application Uy all the industrial trade schools, and in the 
time given to instructive in them also, tho Munich ir^ustri’al schools 
are r^arded universally as tho loading example of workshops in tho 
improyei.iont schools. Wherever in conversation th^ question as to 
the expediency of such -shops was raijed, the names of Kerschon- 
steiner and Munich wore quick to appear as thd^leacfing theorotidH 
exponent and the practical example, respectively, of the systeni. 1 
shall return later to tl^e discussion of these worl^hops, the crux of 
iheMunich industowl school system. 

The practical classes average 12 to 15 pupils per teacher;* the 
theoretical classes, 30 to 40. The trade daises were formerly larger, 
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but were found to be unsuccessful. Where^.a school has more than 
one class of each fjrndo, the hotter and the poorer pupils. are placed 
in separate classes: Kxaminatiohs, practical and^ thooroticaK wre 

bold at the close of the courses, and cortiflcat(^s given to those- who 
pass them. 

The teachers of 4he theoretical subjects are almost all common 
school teachers; those of the practical (workshop) subjects are chiefly 
masters and journeymen of the rgspoctivt^ tradas, '^riio teachers in ^ 
the trade improvement schools (c\(* *liiding the commercial schools) ^ 
are classed as fo*llows (June, 1011): Head teachers, 106; chief indus- 
trial teachers, 40; common school teachers, I OS 7 teachers from in- 
dustrial positions, S8; those from other positions, *J0. 'Hius 88 out 
of 366 teachers in these schools are practical industrial w'orkers- 
(masters and jounioymon).* The practical mc^ — masters and jour- 
neymen, r- wdia teach trades are recpiirod to alleml for two years a 
class in teaching principles and methods, taught b}- a city school 
inspector. Some ^ teachers of trade subjects (such as trade drawing, 
Utudy of materials, ami industry and workshop instruction) are 
common schhol teachers who have ionrnod somewhat of the ttn'dinic 
of the trades iji commercial 'shops. The masters are satisfied with 
all but those teachers but do not believe that they can give first-rate 
practical workshop and other trade instruction. The trade teachers 
are paid 96 marks ($23.04) for each hour a week taught throtigh the* 
year. The qther teachers Yeccivo specified amounts, from $720 to 
$,1\300, with retiring pensions lor long service.* 

The relation of the Munich trmle schools to the employers and 
guilds is peculiarly close. The chambers of commerce and industry 
nominate such guild members as are eligible to the school directo- 
rates, and each directorate nuist include at least one iheiuber (and 


may have ns many as three) of the group of trades served ^by the 
school. The nominated body of eligililes, wdiich includes most of 
the trade leaders in the city, may inspect the scl'ioois, advi^ as to 
instruction, propose trade teachers, take* part in the oral and inspect 
[he written examinations. The employers in each trade are also 
consulted as to the hours for the compulsory and other instruction 
most satisfactory to them. In return the employers orft expected 
to and do aid the schools liy advice, gift, or loan of materials, models, - 
and took, and by watching over the regular attendance of their 
apprentices or other boys and girls employed.* At first, the guilds 
and individual masters aided the schools by supplying tools; ma,te- 
rloJs; and models^ and they stHl do so somewhat, but in the main 
tiiey now find it more convenient to coiQt^tbute instead small sums 



' 1 Compiled from lljpires In YakfMbertcht, 1910-11, pp. 409-U9. 
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tl^ough their guilds. Masters who beloug to no guild *must con- 
tribute a like amount directly. 

The 10 district continuation schools are. primarily for unskilled 
workers, though a apprentices of scattering small trades attend 
also. They require attendance for eight hours a week for two years. 
Their several curricula differ but shghtly, and are represented by 
^that of the Plinganstrasse school : ‘ , 

**■-*"* * , ' 

Oirrio/b/m of Uie PHngan^trasse dUtrict 


» ! 

. ' Subject*. 

• 

Hours of In- 
itructlon. 

First 

year. 

Second 

year. 

Rdtieion 

Compr'^ltion and ree.dini!> 

ArltnmpUc> 

1 

H 

i‘ 

1 

2 

1 . 

? 

1 

2 

cwucs ana 017109 

Ovnuiastlfia .... — 

lunual training and drawing * - 

Hours per week 

8 

8 


• .\ltcrnal«ly 1 and 2 hours. 


The arithmetic is designed to aid the pupil to keep his accounts 
Md to understand simple dealings with banks, with the national 
insurance funds, And the like. The ^thics and civics is much the same 
as for apprentices, but with no special application to any trade. 
The manual training and drawing aim to arouse the interest of the 
boys in things mechanical, that some may seek to enter the trades, 
and to prepare them the bettor for entrance into the trades and 
trade schools.’ W** » 


The higher trade schools ^clude day trade schools, and courses for 
journeymen and niastors. Some' of these occupy buildings devoted 
almost exclusively to them,' while 23 are connected with improve- 
ment schools of the same trade. Attendance on all of these schools 
is purely voluntary. Th^re is a day tra<^e school for woodworking 
and interior furnishing, with 55 students, and a day tr^e school for 
artistic bookbinding with 25 students (1910-11). In each of the two 
large buddings, given over chiefly to higher trade courses, there are 
both Sunday and evening schools for journeymen’ and-,, masters 
engaged in industry, and day courses o^f ,36. to 42 hours total dura- 
tion for the samtij classes of workers when out of work. Two public 
< halls pve opportunity ifpr drawing practice and for instruction for 
- those in the building trades, one in free-hand and the other in trade 
drawing. Alt.of these courses are arranged to suit the oonyonienoo 
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of those to be’ benefited and thus are adapted to special trade 
exigencies. SKort courses are quickly arranged, if need be, when'any 
considerable unemployment causes temporary demand for them. 
Apprentices, when their period of compulsory attindance .is over, 
liking the new freedom, usually do not attend any school for tw<? or 
three years. Many move to other States. But a considerable pro- 
portion of journeymen, when they reach the age of 20 to 22, »return 
to the public trade schools for further and voluntary ;work. Journey- 
men and masters up to 50 years of age are found in these schools. 

Education for .girls has not received muhh^attention as yet in 
Munich. Improvement schools for girls -requjjje but three hours a 
w’oek attendance, which period will be doubled fronyl912 on. There 
is not large need as yet for industrial schools for women in Muiych. 

They go into. but few industries— ?he women’s industries, as house- 
keeping-' and ‘domestic service, dress and hat making, photography,' 
etc., boside.s coJocuqercial work. Girls are free to attend the Jjoys' 
trade schools, if they wish. Domestic science is the chief study in 
the compulsory improvement schools. A voluntary improvement 
school with general, commercial, and household subjects; a volun- 
tary eighth class of the common school; and two private schools 
subsidized by the city — the Riemerschmid Commercial School and 
the Woman’s Work School — also ;minister to the wants of girls and 
women. ^ ^ 

There were in Juno, 1910-11,’ in the 55 trade improvement 
schools, 9,330 pupils; in the 127^ journey men’. s classes, 2,733, of 
whom 450 were in day trade schools and courses; in the 10 dis- 
trict continuation schdils, 1,018; in the compulsory improve- 
ment schools for girls, about 7,500. The total cost of all these 
' schools, except those for girls, was in 1910-11 1,169,781.47 marks 
(1280,746.55). This included 1^0,000 marks ($28,800) for ,new 
buildings, repairs, and rent, but takes no account of the original qost, ^ 
interest, or sinking fund, on a property in land, buildings, and fur- ^ 
' nishings valued at 4,824,099.85 marks ($1,157,783.96). The cost in ^ 
1910-11, exclusive of existing permanent plant, for all pupils, except 
girls, was 98.42 iilarks ($21 .46) per pupil.’ Thdpufiils in the improve- * 
ment schools pay no regular tuition fees,^nd but trifling fees for the 
use of materials, etc. Those in the higher trade schools pay small 
fees, as 50 cents ,to $1 a month. The city common scboolB^cost 93 
marks ($22.32) per pupil,* which shows theiimprovenient schools to 
be not very expensive in comparwon. The t^payers, however, 
sometimes grumble at these, heavy expenses, but the city oidminis- 
ftation is liberid with the schools nolwithstanding. ^ " 
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The results of the trade improvement schools arecevident in better 
work done by the apprentices, especially shown by better journey- 
men’s examinations.^ In 1907, .the guilds or associations of master 
printers, tailors, shoemakers, and tapestrers declared that the 
journeymen's examinations were better on account of the improve- 
ment schools.* Thp results on specialization are favorable, enabling 
a specialized apprentice as a journeyman to learn another branch of 
his trade more quickly'than he could do without the scho^training • 
The school attendance has been bettered ,bv the change in tiie 
type of improvement schools, as has also the attention and zeai of 
the pupils in the schools. The eqjployers differ as to whether tins 
improvement extends also to the shops where the pupils work. The 
pupils quite generally like the schools, often better than the shops. 
The technical and especially the practical training (workshop)^ 
/attracts them most. A number of masters or guilds claim to see an 
^ improvement in the conduct of the boys attributable to the spliools.* 
The masters regard these schools as equally efficient as the former 
guild schools.* In general, with qualifications to he noted later, tiie 
! masters are satisfied with the new industrial schools. One patent 
and avowed reason for the approval of the masters is that the public 
schools save them money formerly spent on guild schools. Most 
individual masters and the majority in most trades are fairly well 
satisfied with or at least tolerate the compulsory day instruction. 
Some trades as a whole, os the smiths and the wrought-iron w'orkers,* 

• are activ3y opposed t6 this system because it disturbs their work 
greatly* the journeymen in these trades working always with the 
inunediate aid of apprentices. The bakers, on the other hand, are 
^jsJ^^^*actively for the day attendance, since their work is at night.* lilore 
and more, as also in other cities in Germany^ employers are coming 
not onl^o*tolerate but to actively call for the use of working hours 
for compulsory instruction. Thus, for example, the guilds of copper- 
smiths, joiners, and typesetter declare the day attendances^ be 
superior to the evening, and state or jynply that it is worth Whatever 
extra cdstlt involves to the employer.* The employers in some cases 
pay the same wages to their apprentices or unskilled workers as if 
of their working day were not given to school »w6rk. In most 
cases, however, the boy must accept a lower wage on this account. 

*Qf the school .workshops, the approval of the masters is much less 
. unanimous and is generally more qualified when given. Of the 
opinions of guilds and other enaployers' associations, published by 
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the school board in 1907, a majority expr^ified approval of the tech- 
nical training, but-^ew specifically of the practical (workshop) train- 
ing. Those guilds specifically approving the workshop instruction 
were those of the lithographers and stone printers, tin casters, drug- 
gists (of all Bavaria), wTought-iron Wbrkers. and butchers. Those 
specifically opposed to the w'orkahop instruction w^re the guilds of 
fine Inechanics and opticians, joiners, sculptors, and stucco workers,' 
and potters,' The most pronounced opposition came from the 
association of fine mechanical and optical businesses in Munich. 
This association declared that the apprentice thinks the school 
instruction only is of much value; tliat the practical instruction 
is not comjireliensive enough to be of much value; that tlie draw- 
ing is the only technical training given of much value; that tlie 
school has not the equipment to teach specialized macliine work, 
as gear cutting; that first-rate practical teachers con not be secured 
by the schools at the low salaries they pay; and-that, finally, the 
practical w'ork of the school can never be equivalent to that of a 
commercial sliop.* 

*The eyes of all Germany have been on the Munich schools and 
their workshops, and many men in industrial schools and In industry 
:iu other parts of (lermany have w^ell-develsped o]finions oathe Mu- 
nich schools and have w’atched the results of their shops. The 
impression that h^s gone out does not seem, on the whole, to be 
favorable to the school shops. In the next chapter I shall discuss 
the general^ question of shops in the improvement schools; suffice it 
here to note. ^typical opinions on the Munich experiment,* 
The Munich improvement schools are claimed to work in opposition, 
in many cases, to the training given by the masters, and to be regarded 
by the masters as not practical. The teachers are often primarily 
theoretical, and do not know thoroughly what they try to teach; 
and even when praetical men, the school comes solo mold them that 
their teaching develops a theordKcal tinge. The most extreme 
A statement met* *‘the Munich experiment has failed, thc^gh 
sdm^ apj>rove of it,” • 

"Ocithe wliole,' tlie masters in Munich now approve of wx)rk8hops in 
the sdhoois, but only as aids to ftie theoretical instniction. As such 
£Ud% they regard the school workshops os of proved value when in 
fee hands of masters of thoii^ crafts,® Tliey do not reg^d these 
shopfe as practicable- aubstiiutes for training in commercial shops, 
- and do not desire them to become such. Thus the positive declara^ 
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tion of the bookbinders' guild: “The school can never serve as a 
substitute for the workshop training/' * * They arp opposed to the 
introduction of the so-called teaching workshops d^hiwerkst&tten), 
where a boy just out of common school is to hia trade entirely, 
with no apprenticeship whatever.* 

,The school authorities, and especially Dr. Kerschensteiner, take 
these school workshops much more seriously. They may have no 
idea of altogether disgj^acing apprenticeship, but they certainly aim 
not only to .aid the theoretical instruction but to impart positive 
practical instruction also. The fact that iirsome of the schools they 
- go systematically over those elementary operations of the trade 
wllfehs^ould be taught and practiced in all shops * indicates a more 
or less conscious endeavor to do what would probably be disclaimed 
were it put boldly: To teach the whole trade, and thus relieve the 
master of all burden of teaching his apprentice. This aim has cer- 
tainly taken possession of one school official whom I questioned and 
represents his view of the aim and function of the ^hools. One of 
the greatest difficulties to be faced, were such a tendeffl^ to continue, 
and the school shops to be efficient enough, would be the acceptance 
of this condition by the masters, and the gradual shifting to public 
shoulders of the teaching burden formerly borne by the employer* 
To reshift this burden back again, were that desired Jater, might 
prove much more difficult than its assumption. 

To the school authorities — which means primarily to Dr. Kerschen- 
steiner— the practical or workshop instruction is the base of the 
whole superstructure.^ In it the, interest qf the pupils is to center 
(as it has^rgely done), and from it the theoretical instruction is to 
take meaning and shape. It is to bei chief, though the masters 
would have it subordina;|^. And why this great emphasis on the 
school workshops ? The%est reply is in Dr. Kerschensteinpr’s words: 

The eaeential reason why the continuation school ih^pld not become a purely 
theoretical school is that its limitation to theoretical ixutruction would form an almost 
insuperable barrier to transforming our schools into educational institutions lor oom- 
« n^nity life.* 


Here we see again Dr. Keradhensteiner’s philosophy of education. 
Hia hmc purpose is not industrial, hut ethical and dvic. It is no part 
of my present purpose to 'evaluate these schools from the ethical and 
civic, standpoint, supremely important though that be. The theoiy 
loolcs sound, and the prospects of its succestful working out seetn 
good. Butrin ^e process is there not great danger that, as in our ** 
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manual-training movement, the industrial/ results may become but 
slight and the whole movement be or become dominantly cultural ? 

Of the journeymen end master courses and schools I need only say 
that they are quite satisfactory. Workshops in such schools are not 
subject to some of the difiiculties that assail them in the improvement 
schools. . Like more or less similar schools in the United States, these 
higher schools are generally recognized as efficient in their training of 
skilled journeymen, technicians, designers, foremen, and masters. 

Finally, the trade-improvement schools of Munich must be looked 
upon as an experiment not long enough established to have final judg- 
ment passed upon them. Their. future development and results on 
industry will be of the greatest interest to those desirous of promoting 
industrial education and efficiency the world over. 






CHAPTER XII. 

EESTJITS OF THE INDUSTRIAL SCHOOLS. 

Having shown the organization and the workings of the industrial- 
school systems in three important centers, I shall turn now to the 
wider field embraced by all the cities in which I studied the industrial- 
education situation, and present certain results whicli have coin^ from 
the scliools in these citie^^the attitude of the industrial employers to 
them, and certain problems which have arisen as to their most effi- 
cient working. The data contained in this chapter are derived from 
my inquiries of chambers of industry, school directors and teachers, 
and others. The statements' as to the attitudes of employing masters 
are almost always made on the authority of the local chamber of 
industry, the body of all others best fitted by intimate knowledge of 
and relations to the masters of the district to represent their view's. 
What, then, have been the results, up to the present time, of this 
extensive plant and patient effort ? Can we speak wdth assurance of 
these schodls as institutions w’hich have accomplished, in measure, 
that for which they were establLslied ? 

In every city visited, and with regard to practically ever}' school 
or set of schools of which tjie inquiry was made, the masters lield that 
the industrial schools resulted in the training of better apprentices 
and more higlily skilled workmen. These good results were not forth- 
coming in equal degree from all tlie schools. In general, the masteiH 
regard the results of the trade scliools as superior to those of the 
improvement schools ; and the results of tlie more Specialized improve- 
ment schools, called sometimes trade-improvement schools, as supe- 
rior to those more general in natum. The higlier trade schools, again, 
are almost always spoken of wjm more enthusiasm and as sliowing 
more marked results, in increosea skill than the lower schools. This 
fact can be attributed to the greater ago, maturity, and acquaintance 
with industry of their pupils, almost all of whom attend voluntarily, 
and thus only wlien they really d^ire to learn. The well-equipj^ed 
shops in such schools may also explain their results in part. 

In many of the improvement schools it was stated that the schools 
stimulate Uie interest of tlie pupils in their work, but in others the 
qualification was made that this was true not of all the pupils, but- 
merely of the better sort. Some of the. pupils attend merdy because 
they must and take but little interest in the school work. So far as 
the results on the interest of the pupils is concerned school workshops 
to 1>6 of advantage,, though the added interest engendered by 
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tliem in tlie school work may or maiy^not uj each case extend to the 
pupil's own shop. To the question if there was a special demand for 
pupils of the industrial schools the usual reply was: Yes, , where 

attendance is optional, but not where all the apprentices must attend." 

In a few cases it was stated that higher wages resulted fr6n) attend- 
ance on improvement schools ; invariably this was the case with tlie 
higher trade schools. In Dresden an official of the Saxon ministry 
of the interior stated that the masters could turn out bettor work 
because of the training received in the schools by their workers. 

The journeymen’s and masters’ examinations are looked to by the ^ 
masters and schdolmen as concrete evidences of proficiency. They 
give definiteness to the results of the industrial schools. Tn almost 
all the cities viqSfe^ it was stated that the industrial schools had 
improved the joumeymaiis examination, and in a few* cities that they ' 
had also resulted in better master’s examinations. In a nhraber of 
cases the improvement in the journeyman’s examination was said \ 
,_to be due diiK'ctly to the improvement school. I wqs told in several I 
cities that the examinations were better in the city than in the coun-"^ 
try. Part of this difference is due doubtlesirto the better industrial 
schools possessed by the cities. 

The industrial schools, as a whole, have a salutary influence on 
specialization. The improvement schools, whose results in this re-^ 
spect do not compare with those of the t;rade schools, influence special- 
ization chiefly by broadening the industrial outlook of the apprentices,^ 
giving them a more or less general understanding of the relatei4 
branches of their trade. Tjie trade schools, especially the higher 
ones, cap and do as a rule teach enough of the practical as well as of 
the theoretical aspects of a whole trade or large branch to add greatly 
to worker’s industrial resource. As a result of the trade-school ^ 
training, many workers are able, when necessity prompts, to learn 
more quickly|than ofherwise a related branch of their trade. 

The general attitude of the masters, toward the industrial schools. 

• is, in every case of which I learned, favorable. The employers^ 

. usually j>refer trade (improvem^t or other) schools to the more 

general types of iin^^vement schools. In most cities the masters 
prefer the city iiulus trial to the guild schools. Many of these now 
no longer exist, having been taken over by the city op died a natural 

* death when the city schools became , compulsory. The masters are 
8ave<l money by the city schools^ which thiSy formerly spent on the 
guild schools, which pleases them. In most cases they regard the 

-ntify schools as dually efficient 'to the guild schools or nearly so. In 
Coblenz the masters have nq special preference for the guild schools^ 
if only they have control enough to insure that the it^ruction be 
practical; that is, adapted to the needs of industry. In two Saxou' 
cities, however, I^esden imd ChemnlU, yie m 
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to the ci^ schools. In Saxony the guild schools are numerous and 
important. 

j Attendance on compulsory improvement schools is being more and 
more shifted to the daylight hours. The superior advantage of the 
daytime to the evenmg for courses of this sort is intensified by the 
compulsory nature of the attendancelt If all those between certain 
agee and engaged in industry and commerce are required to attend 
evening dass^as was the case throughout much of Germany till 
recently, certainly many will be present in the schools whose interest 
and endurance does not permit them to benefit-from the extra tasks 
at the close of the day. Such has been German experience, and con- 
sequently we find compulsory improvement school classes shifted 
ever more and more into the circle of the hours of the working day, 
however closely guarded by employer^. The reader who sees state- 
ments concerning some German schools, that they have no classes in 
the evening, should realize that by this the Germans understand 
not later than 8 p. m. • 

The attitude of the masters toward compulsory day attendance of 
'V apprentices and other youth/ul workers on improvement schools 
varies greatly between the cities visitjed, and somewhat between the 
several trades. In the earlier days of compulsion the initiative in 
securing legislation was usually taken by others than the masters, 
andr the masters were in mosjt cases opposed. In the last few years, 
since the experiment has proved useful to industry in many parts of 
Germany, the masters have in some cas^ even taken the initiative 
in seeking to establish compulsory attendance.' The attitudes vary 
from strong opposition, as in Dresden and Chem&k^hrough the 
several stages of opposition, as in Barmen, Elberfeld, Dortmund, 
to toleration, as in Berlin, Frankfort *on Main; and Dusseldorf; to 
^ approvd, as in Magdeburg, Leipzig, Munich, Coblenz, and Duisburg; 
to sj^ial desire for compulsory attendance, as in Plauen, Essen,' and 

' Aachen (Aix la Chapelie). It must not be understood that all masters 
or even most masteis in all trades agree in their attitude; the abc^e 
statements indicate merely the general reaction to compulsory attend- 
ance. In Hamburg, Berlin, Munich, Barmen, and Dortmund it was 
specifically stated that the masters were not in entire agreement 
among themselves as to their attitude^ and that in Elbeffeld and 
Dusseldorf there was no unanimity at all on the matter. I need not 
here repeat what was stated in another chapter concerning the differ- 
ence of attitude of masters in different trades in Hamburg,* which 
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applies in greater or less degree throughout Germany, except to say 
that trades which receive the greatest benefit from industrial schools 
are among those which are most favorable to compulsory attendance, 
except where the disturbance to the shop ''’orkia^ greatest. In such 
case, as in some highly skilled machine induir ries,, the great disturb- 
ance to the work often outweighs, in the minu of the employer, the 
admittedly great benefit of the technical training'. The disturbance 
of work is generally greatest in the small shops, and for them, as for 
the larger shops, is generally lessened by allowing them to send the 
apprentices at different times. In general the tendency is toward the 
change of opposition into toleration, and toleration into appro\al, as 
the masl,ers observe the resiflts of the school training on their 
apprentices. 

In Duisburg, Crefeld, and Aachen the voluntary industrial improve- 
mept school, which had preceded the present compulsory school, 
resulted in better average work than the present school, because most 
of those who attended the voluntary school were serious and earnest. 
The masters in these cities prefer the present schools notwithstanding, 
for they benefit a larger number of boys.^ 

More and more aTso the masters are-coming to prefer day to evening 
instruction. The tendency in this direction is not as yet marked, 
but it is undoubted. In Plauen, for example, the masters sought to 
have the improvement-school instruction given in the daytime, 
chiefly because tlifey regarded such instruction as much more efficient 
than that given in the evening, Tb " Leipzig masers prefer the 
morning to the afternoon hours, if there is to be day instruction at all, 
for in the morning the boys are fresher and learn better. In Munich 
and in Frankfort on the Main much of the instruction in the indus- 
trial improvement school is given in the morning, to the satisfaction 
of the masters. In the Frankfort Industrial School,’ in the decade 
1890-1900, before compulsory attendance was initiated* the director 
tried experiments in the hours of instruction, lie offered courses 
first from 8 to 9 p, m,, then alternative courses from 7 to 9, then 
from 6 to 7, then morning courses. Many of the employers, as these 
courses were successively offered, sent their apprentices to the earlier 
courses.’ . * - 91 

In generalf^e attitude of employers io compulsory attendance of 
unskilled workers is much less favorablcthan in the case of appren- 
tices, chiefly because what they learn is more general than industrial 
in nature, and their industries neither the need of nor can greatly 
benefit by this training. Nowhere did 1 find this spirit so ^ marked 
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as in the Ruhr Valley, tributary to the lower ^ine, andc^e seat of 
gneiri coal mines, iron smelters, and steel mills. Here the proportion 
of workers classed as unskilled '(nu^elernte) is very hi^h: in the 
Sirupp works, for example^ 75 per cent or higher.' In Essen com- 
pulsory attendance has only been initiated since 1910, nnd there the 
Krupp firm, though approving of the Compulsion for their appren- 
tices, is very doubtful whether it will be w^orth wdiat it' coats ttio 
firm for the unskilleil workers. They are, it was declared, many of 
them dull, and not a picked lot like the apprentices. In Duisburj]; 
the factory owners are opposed to compulsory attendance of their 
unskilled workers, and the same attitude is characteristic orthe coal, 
iron and steel, and similar industries throughout the region. 

The problem of securing suitable teachers for the industrial schools 
Ls one of the most difficult with which the school authorities have to 
deal and is not fully solved as yet. This pn)blem exists both in 
/-"idre improvement and in the higher ^ade sciiools, though the latter 
schools are nearer to its solution tmi.i the improvement schools. 
Vi Theoretical subjects, such a.%jirithmetic, "bookkeeping, physics, and 
the general studies of industry have been taught almost universally 
by common -Bohool teachers in the improvement schools. The mas- 
ters are generally fairly well satisfied to haw this class of teachers* 
for the theoretical ord>ook subjects. That they have in most cases ' 
no improvement to offer to tlie use of professional teachers for theo- 
retical subjects is indicated by the fact tl^t in guild schools in Dre^ 
den, where ihe makers have an entirely free liand to pick the teachers 
which suit them best, all the theoretical instruction is given by 
common-school teachers of the city. In Magdeburg and Chemnitz, 
however, the masters wish to have practical men, preferably masters 
working at their trades, impart the theoretical instruction. 

Quite different is the problem for teachers for practical or definitely 
trade subjects, such as trade drawing, study of material^, and ,all 
workshop mstruction. Skilled practical '«artisan8, when otherwise 
qualified, have generally been sought to teach these subjects. Ina- 
bility to secure enough such n\en has required the turning of common- 
Bchool and other professional teachers to these branches also. To do 


( 


this they prepare themselves in commercial workshops or in indus- 
^ ^ trial schools (usually higher trade schools). Their teaching, how- 
ever, of the distinctly trade subjects has been on the whole quite 
unsatisfactory to the masters. They stated that these teachers did 
not understand fully what they tried to teach^ and that their teaching " 
often ran in opposition to the teaej^ing in the employers’ sho]:^. 

As a result of such critici^ by- the employers, the tendency is quite 
‘general to secure practical^1h||^for the practical subjects wherever 
possible. The present status may he waliaed by the statement that 
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of 14 of the cities visited, tho^teachere of trade or practical subjects 
were but few of them practical men in 3 cases, chiefly' practical men 
in 6, and q 11 of this class in 5 cases.' Of 13 cities where data on this 
point were secured, in2^the masters (the opinion voiced generally -by 
the chamber of industry) professed not to be satisfied, in 4^to be sat- 
isfied in part, and in 7 to be quite well satisfied’ with the sort of 
teachers in the industrial schools. Most of the cases of satisfaction V 
were in cities where all the trade instruction was given by practical 
me^. ( . 

In so nap cases, as in C^lognef professional teachers with* * practical ^ 
experience (as for a year) in handwork are satisfactory to the mas- 
ters. Else'where the ideal is stricter. Thus the handworkers of 
Essen ask that the instruction in the improvement school in each . 
trade be limited to study of the trade, • trade draw'ing, arithmetic * 
and principles of bookkeeping, civics, and business composition (not 
omission of workshop instruction)^ arid that all of these subjects, 
except the chnes and business composition, be taught by suitable 
teachers of the trade, trained in a (special) course.’ In Magdeburg 
the head of the trade and industrial schools stat^d that not only are 
professional teachers not in close enough relations with industry to 
teach in a *practical w^ay, but that practical men who devote them- 
selves solely to teaching get out of touch with industry, and their ^ 
teaching becomes less practical. All, he said, should be working in 
commercial shops during tl]e same period that they are teaching.^ 

It has proved very difficult to secure skilled practical men who are ■ 
also w^ell fitted to teach. In some few^ cases, os in Magdeburg, men 
have been secured with both quafifi<^ations; but in-most cities it has 
been found necessary or desirable to require the practical men to 
study teaching principles and methods in a special close established 
for them, either before beginning teaching or during 'their term of 
service. In Frankfort the director of the industrial improvement 
school stated that" the mosteis without special theoretical training are 
unable to give the proper trade imtruction, and that they themselves 
recognize this inability.' Frankfort had in session while I was in the 
city a course of four weeks’ length which was attended by indu^tnal- 
sohool teachers from all over the Rhine Valley. DorlS^nund has a«i!fni- 
lar course for the populous district of the lower Rhine. 

The difficulty x>f securing skilled artisans for trade teaching, on ^ 
account the low salary paid in the schools, is a real one. Some 


I Few fei Berlin, Elberteld, ^Dufatnuig; most In Hembarg, Munich, Uenhelm. Colocne, Dortmaod, 
Aachen; all In Plauen, Franklort on the Main, Cobleni, Bannen, and Manohen-Qladbac^. 

• Quite well antlsflto hi Flaoen, Franklort on the Main, Cologne, BlbarMitt, Bannen, Dortmund, had 
Manpbea-Oladhnoh. 

> Denkachrlft dea Bsaeoer Hahdwerks, 1910, p. U. ^ 
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men in industry, as the guild of hne mechanics in Munich, claim that 
the loTRwage keeps out all thoroughly skilled men. Elsewhere- it was 
learned that though the salary is not what a skilled master, en^neer, 
or other skilled practical man can earn in his prime, yet the security 
of the school position (after a year of probation) and the retiring . 
pension which is granted in most cities enables .the schools to secure 
- men who can earn for the time being sometimes far more outside. 

Much of the teaching is also supplementary work, carried on for a few 
hours daily, with but little disturbance to the teacher’s outside 
occupation. 

tn the higher trade schools the quality of the teachers, as is to be 
^ expected, averages higher than in the improvement schools, and there 
* Li usually but little criticism of tlie class of teachers engaged. Skilled 
artisans or engineers almost always give the theoretical instruction, 

'' while the practical is imported by artists, engineers, arcliitocts, and 
the best professional teachers. 

, The problem of workshops in the industrial schools is one of the 
^ most important, if not now the most important, of all the present 
problems of these schools. The greatest variety of practice and aini | 
is found with regard to School shops. In 'the higher traefe schools . 
TOrkshops arejrhe rule. In the lower trade schools also they very j 

frequently exist. Such schools are intermediate in this respect tp 
the higher trade and the improvement schools. In the improvement ^ 
schook we find no workshops in some cities, as Berlin and Coblenz, 
and. in general, throughout Prussia. In Dusseldorf there are shops 
in Ime improvement schools for most of the trades, and in Munich \ 
every industrial improvement scliool has a shop. In most of the cities 
where I inquired as *to this point the improvement schools have a few, 
but only a few, shops.^ * 

In practiyklly all improvement schoj^ whether there were shops 
s or not, there were more or less models tad demonstr'ating apparatus. 

The trades for which these few shops were established were always 
from the same small group: Confectioners and pastry cooks (con- 
ditorei), barbers, tailors, bookbinders, and printers. These trades are 
those in which the maxinium advantage is gained from school shops 
for the minimum cost, and are also some of those where the masters 
especially desire shops in the improvement schools. 

Workshops are quite generally desired in ti^e higher trade schools. ^ 
The great point at issue is whether workahops are desirable in the 
improvement schools. Of the cities visited, the masters in Leipzig, 
Plauen, Munich, Cologne, and Dusseldorf wish plenty of workshops, 
or more than they now have. In practically all other cities visited 
the masters desire only a few workshops in ^heimprovement schools, 

_ ' i- 

1 OaMB&lti Flnitn la Bt nm y, Uafdeburi;, EltMrMd, ‘BAn&ia, tad DoettuoDd tn rnMln. 
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or none at all. In most cases a few are desired^ as for the trades above 
mentioned. In a few cities, as Barmen a#hl Elberfeld — strictly 'factory 
cities — the cost of school shops is a main objection. This high cost, 
which is generally admitted to be inseparable frofn most sorts of shops, 
cojistitutes on objection, even in places whore more shops are desired, 
as in Plnuen. In tlie main, liowever, cost of shops does not prevent 
their presence where the>' are greatly desired. - ^ 

But they are not in most cases greatly desired. The attitude of 
the masters in Munich may iH^recalled. Tliere is a party among 
educators .who wish to liave^workshops in tlie imj)rovcment ^hoola 
and train tlio pupils practically as well iSw theoretically. The extrem- 
ists of tins party wdsli ultimately to relieveftK^ masters of most or all 
of tlie trainint^ of tlioir apprentices, and to slijft tlie burden to tl e 
school. Tlic masters, almost to a man, are o])j>qsed to any aucli 

l^rocoduro. Thus the handworkers of Essen, in a memorial to the 

mayor, ^ay : “Tlie improvemeftt scJiool has tlie task of extending the 
worksho]) training and not of displacing it.’' And again: “TJie 
school instruction must follow the order of progress of the apprentice 
in his sliop step for step.” * Tlve fear of some thatmore school work- 
shops may lead to the teaching workshop (Lchrwerkstatt), which may 
become a substitute for aiijitenticoship, has )e<l the masters in some 
cities to oppose the school shojis more than they otherwise would.’ 
And such attitudes are lield, despite tlie realization o£ many masters 
that tlie school 'shops sliift from tlieir shoulders some of the teaching 
burden. ^ ’ * ' > ’ ' 

Tlie reason for this opposition to school shops is in part that ^e 

^ tonchei^ in these shops in some cft,se8 are men not practically trained. 
If all workshop teachers w^ore practical men, there would be less 
objection by employers to school shops. In Barmen ami Elberfeld 
<^e chief fenson for oppoiiilion to school shops is the fear of conflict 
between teacher and master', such as is claimed by some observers to 
cjcist in Munich. Bift most of the shop teaclyrs are now practical 
men, and their proportion is increasing. , Neither la^e cost nor the 
kind of teachers accounts for most of the opposition to school shops, 
though each contributes its influence. 

The main objection to sho])s in the improvement schools is that 
they ar§ of little use during the first year or two of apprenticeship. 
* The average boy of 14 and 15, not yet much versed in the ways of 
industfy in general and of his ownvn particular, can not, it is claimed, 


/ 

y 



1 *^Tbe flrst ye«r it should help the apprentice to find hli., )oU in uls now envlronmont -the shop, to reoogs 
nite the tools and materials bjr name, form, purpoee, and dlfferenoes, and to comprehend the single prooesa 
according to their order and to grup the neoessltjj of this order. The second year the emphasis iboold bo 
on individual and moie difllcult (aanteohanlcal) tools, properties of the i^ef materlaU, and working expert* 
enoea. In ihe third year the goal abotiLd be set of giving the pupils a survey of the diflersnt spharM of 
work of their trade. ’’—Denkschrift dee EaeeDe r Hi^werka, 1910, pp. 10, 11 
• Alin Duisburg and llagdeburg. 
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benefit to any considerable extent from workshop training. ,K their 
. '"firat approach to practical work be in the school shop, they "may 
become trained in habits unsy^d to practical work if not actually 
harmful- Thus few schools ca^and still fewer do, pay such close ' 
attention to economy of material^w commercial shops do from force 
of necessity. A habit of prodigaR^ wittt^iaterials may become 
ingrained in an apprentice from his\^hool experience and be very 
- hard to uproot. Most boys of 14 and 16 are not yet serious and 
interested, enough to secure the good from sch||)l shops which such 
shops should givl. And, .finally, if there be one maxim more than 
another on which practically the whole structure of German industrial 
education rests, it is that some practical training in actual commercial 
work shall precede industrial school training.' 

In the ca.se of the theore^cal training of the first, year of the 
improvement schools, this maxm is modified by substituting “ accom- 
panying” for “preceding,” and some exceptions are fou.nd elsewhere’ 
in the system, as in the higher technical training in the technical high 
schools'. For almost all grades and kinds of industrial trdining, how- 
ever, the maxim is ^owed. Adherence to this idea is one of the 
keystonra of Germains success in industrial education. 'VMiatever 
re^on there is for its modification with regard to the first theoretical 
training of the improvement schools, there is Teas reason in the case 
of the shop training. For this can be secured in the shop of the mas- 
' ter; the theoretical training gftnerally'can not be.' The ma.sters, as a 
. rule, feel perfectly well able to instruct their apprentices adequately 
in the practical work of their trades; not so with regard to the theory. 
"The theoretical background, now so necessary for proficic'i^y, few 
'masters have, the time and many have not the ability to impart 
adequately. The masters quite generally recognize this fact and call 
i consequently -for specialized theoretical trade training in the improve- ' 
^ inent 89 to 61 s. * j ^ 

In many cases the thasters may^not give adequate practical instruc- 
tion to their app»rentices, due to^pccialization ; but such specializa- 
tion does not exist to .the extent that it does iif the United States. 
Fufthcr, it is very doubtful ho,w far shops in improvement schools can 
cqi^ect^(ich specialization. Though the improvement schools tend 
towaf3*this pnt^ even -.when lacking shops, and doubtless in greater 
degree when they have shops, yet thd higher trade schools have most 
effect of this sort. Both for results on bpecialization and for general 
efficiency shops during the last^ear or two of improvement school 
courses are much more hkely to be fruitful than those during the first 
year or two, , • 

In the higher trades schools, workshops are desired chiefly not to 
fumiah the, basic training in the trade, but to, give opportunity for 
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experimentation, working out new designs, learning of new or un- 
usual machjpes, and the like. The school shop is in no danger in 
Germany of usurping the place of the_ commercial shpp-- "" " ^ ' 

A director of the chaniber industry in Aachen Snade some signi- 
ficant criticisms of the industrial schools. Ho said that the school • 
men try to include too much irr the improvement school, especially . 
too much theoretical instruction. Theory the musters must Bave, but 
they think that the period of a[)prcnticeship is only the beginning of 
the worker’s industrial education. The school men think of it 
largely as tlie conrJusion, and therefore crowd exchange, study of 
indu3tr3^ bookl^eeping, etc., -all into three years. With regard to 
school shops, ho said that sonic tra)1t^s or processes cotffei be taught - 
in them, others ndt. Wrought-iron w'orking and saddlery could not 
well be taught in school shops. In some trades, as that of cabinet- 
making, some processes could he taught, others not. Thus, inlaying 
can best be taught in school, for the master has not the long time 
required; and also planing, sawung, and the like, but not the making 
of a chair or table. 

A peculiar and rignificant metliod of practical training is' followed^., 
in th^ industrial improvement school of l^Vankfort on the Main. The ^ . 
school has no workshops, and none are desired. The great cost of ^ 
workshops is not the reason for their absence.- Theoretical training 
is cliiefiy desired, but p/actical training is also obtained by a peculiar 
cooperation between masters and school. The pupils are assigned 
by their industrial teachers practical tasks — for example, in the^ first 
year of woodworking, joints in wood. Those they must make in their 
master’s workshops and bring to school. The school Ayill supply mate- 
rials, or pay the master their cost i\ he so requires, but ordinarily he 
does not flo so. The pupils usually do these tasks during working 
hours, but the linger ones are sometimes done after working Jiours. x 

In general, all classes favor the industrial schools. The workmen ^ 
warmly approve them. Though their expense is great they have 
won a place so high that support is as a rule, freely granted to them. 
These statements apply to the cities and not necessarily to the coun-« 
try. In the country the benefits to be secured, number of workers 
considered, are not so great, and the cost per pupil is greater. Con- 
sequently the country industrial schools are backward as ctfmpared. 
with the city schools. . ' - ‘ 

To sum up: The German industrial schools are achieving in large 
measure the purpose for which they were established — industrial 
efficiency. They are not yef^hr^ugh devrioping, nor are their types 
finirfy^feed. They constitute a living, growling movement, which 
gives every promise«^^ncreasing in fruithil results on industry tSiA 
thus OQ the comfort culture of the Germao p^ple. 

: ■ ■■ ... . :■■■■■;.. ■. ^ 
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PART III. CONCLUSION. 


CHAPTER XIII. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS FOR OUB INDUSTRIAL TRAINING; 

The best training now provided for industrial worlfers other than 
those definitely preparing for supervisor^ and technicians' posts, is 
probably that imparted in a few comparatively large factories 
where an enlightened, and progressive policy of industrial training 
holds, an^ "Where apprenticeship and a factory school cooperate in 
supplving it. Such are the schools of the General Electric Co., 
Brown & *Sharpe Manufacturing Co., and Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
in this country, and Siemens & Halske Co. in Germany. Such training 
we have seen is unfortunately feasible in but few cases. Excellent 
.though this partial solution to the problem is, it does nothing for 
the mass of our industrial workers. 

My inquiries into German industrial training have led me to wish 
that our owm country had ndt allowed apprenticeship to go into 
such a decline, and to seek for its revival. Wasteful though the old 
apprenticeship was of the apprentice's time and^effort, apprentice- 
ship in it§ newer forma, both in Germany and the^United States, has 
in it much of promise for the future-training of industrial workers. 
It is the main reliance as we have seen of Germany in her industrial 
training, the industrial schools being but supplementary. A'Visit to 
Germany is an excellent corrective to the one-sided view often found 
in our country, which seeks to displace the shop by the in(|pstrial 
school. 

Is it not possible to bring about a revival of apprenticeship in this 
country*? It is undoubtedly .de8i#able. J^o better way, or even as 
good, has yet bean devised fqt the main trabing of the mass of indus- 
trial workeis than in the shopj| where they are Employed and by those 
wiio supervise their work. This statement holds of almost all 
industries, despite the ravages of^spt^cii^ Qovemmenjt action 

(State) mi^t aid in bringmgjabout%te<>^nder pnu^tice 6f appren- 
ticeship. AppYentke laws, such as those of the German Empire, 
rndgl^t be adopted by the States; or leas detailed and. thorough laws 
involving the minimum of Qovemmeot action m the matter and the 
maximum of private initiative consistent with the purpose to be 
att^ed* But* we must deceive oursdv^ mto thinking .that 
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legislation alone can increase the practice of apprenticeship to any 
marked ^egree. Apprenticeship will grow in this country only if 
there is increased demand for it by boys (and girls) who enter indus- 
tries, by their parents, and also by employers. Mofay or most employ- 
ers, though desirous of obtaining plenty of skilled labor, are all too 
ready, *on account chiefly of the exigencies of competition, to avoid 
the burden of training workers efficiently. 

If those exigencies be so modified by law that all employers alike 
must pay in the first instance the cost of adequate training of any 
youthful workers whom they may employ as apprentices, then 
burdens on the employers will not be serious. Finns employing 
bona fide apprentices to-day find that their apprenticeship system 
pays, and indeed were it not so they woujd scarcely continue the 
system. In Germany apprentices are regarded as paying, and often 
as iftdispensable. This is in part so because adjustments have taken 
place there, such as would also occur here, placing on consumers or 
on the apprentices a portion at least of any undue burden at first 
borne by any particular class or grpilp of employers. The burden 
mtght be shifted to consumers in part by raising the prices of products, 
but this tendency could have but a limited play, because of the 
tendency of ''demand to decrease^pith rise of price. Whatever 
expense or other burden is incident to the training of apprentices by 
their employers, being inseparable from and incurred only by their 
employment, would tend to be charged against the value of<^eir 
services. The net or true value of their services to their employers 
would thus be the measure of the wages payable to them. This net 
value of the apprentice's service is usually very small at first; it. 
increases at an accelerated rate, and sometimes at the close of an 
apprenticeship is almost as great as that of a journeyman. Thus 
any cost or burden of apprentice training by employers is likely 
generaUy to rest chiefly on the apprentices, in the "form of lower 
wage than they could secure were they not learners as well as workers. 
The small wages' which employers can pay apprentices constitute, 
as we have seen, a serious hindrance to the choice of apprenticeships 
by parents and boys, especially the latter. This hindrance qan be 
overcome only by education as to the value of skill to the worker. ' 
Appi^pntictiship, then, from the employers' standpoint, already 
pays sonie American employers, and can be nia4i^|^th appropriate 
laws equalizing competitive conditions in this respect to, pay employ- 
ers generally. Notwithstanding this prospect, a marked demand for 
apprenticeship n much more likely to come from the boys and girls and 
^ir parents than from employers. 

In what way, then, if at all, is the demand for apprenticeship on 
the part of indus^al workers to greatly stimulaU^ ! For answer, 
I that the nioyem^t ioir gu^imoe now etpringin^ 
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up in the United States, and with every prospect of rapid spread, is 
likely to serve as the needed educator and stimulator of demand for 
apprenticeship. Vocational guidance is not the choice of a vocation ^ 
for a child, nor the securing of a position for him, though free employ- 
ment agencies are sometimes closdy Kicked with the movement. It is ' 
the aiding of parents and child, by wisely selected data and sympa- 
thetic insight into the child's tastes and capacities, to choose wisely 
a vocation for him or her and to take the proper steps to prepare for 
it. The extent of this very young movement may be gathered from 
the facts that “movements to promote vocational guidance have 
been undertaken in New York, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, St. Louis, and s^eral other cities,” and that * ^ 
“the national conference on .vocational guidance, held in Boston on 
November 15 and 1^, 1910, was attended by delegates from 35 • ^ 

cities.”-^ 


Ap}>renticeship has declined invecent years for two chief reasons: 

The employers in many cases refused to acejAAp prentices or made ^ 
of their so-called apprenticeship a pretext f^^iskilled child labor, 
and the children (or their parents for them) refused to enter appren- 
tie<'ships in view of the lower heginnipg wage secured there than in 
unskilled work. To minimize the latter ca;tae ^ one of the chief 

S ‘ms of the vocational guidance movement. One of the fundamen- 
1 failures of our prt^ent system is an ignorance of industrial faj'ts 
on the part of many workers and their children and their short- 
sighted choice of occupations, almost regardless of the future. A 
dollar spent now* in furthering this movement, designed to aid in 
every feasiblojfcia^Tlght choice by children and parents of a voca- 
tion, is like^^^ be of more vdue than several dollars spent, in fully 
equippeTand expensive trade schools. . 

Increased demand by workers alone for apprenticeship will not 
suffice to insure its real increase. Many boys now enter shoj>s or 
factories as ” apprentices’’ oqly to find that they have been misled 
and exploited, and are not really being taught a trade, or even a full 
branch of one. Such cases point to the legitimate function of the 
State and the way in which law can improve the prospects of appren- 
tic^fihip. A thoroughly good and modern apprentice law can regulate" 
the conditions of entrance upon and of leaving ah apprenticeship, can 
say who may take and who teach, a'pprenticee, caq protect both 
employer and apprentice against breach of ' contract or other illegal 
action by the otheir, and can insure that the training shall be ade- 
quate, so far as the degree of specialiaaUon in each shop and other 
conditions .permit. The main functjbn of such a law is to protect 
both parties, and chiefly the apprentice, in actu^y obtaining* ydiat 
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he seeks and what is claimed to be offered Manifestly the exe- 

cution of 'such a law requires dealing in technical matters, which is 
best treated by experts. For this rdason semiofficial administrative 
bodies, made up of employers or of employers and employees, and 
established in the chief industrial cities or districts of^each State, 
would be of great public service. The chambers of industry of (2rer- 
many give us the object lesson as to what such bodies can do^or 
industry; we may readily establish similar bodies, modified so far as 
seem desirable to nleet our special needs and ideals* Thus to suit our 
more democratic practice and ideals, the employees might w6ll be 
given a larger voice in such bodies than is the case in Germany; and 
indeed it is unlikely that organized labor would support such a plan 
were this not done. The German guilds again show us what local 
employers’ associations, such as now exist widely in the United 
States, can do to further 'apprenticeship and aid State and chamber 
of industry in the e^cient regulation of employers and apprentices 
^ke. ^ 

Revival of apprenticeship alone”Vill not solve the problem, and 
this chiefly for two reasons: One is the great need for technical 
knowledge in moderi industry; the other is specialization. The need 
for technical knowledge can be l^t met in industrial schools. Spe- 
cialization in industry is a much harder problem to deal with. It is, 
wherever presept, the weak spot of apprenticeship. The Germans," 
with all their traditional allegiance to apprenticeship and well- 
rounded trade training, have been forced to capitulate with specializa- 
■ tion. Th^jr National Industrial Law decihres ^bat a master must 
train his. apprentice in the whole ^ade for which he is apprenticed. 
so far 08 that is carried on in the rmster^s sAop. Much one-sided train- - 
ing residts, which the schools correct in part by a broader view, and 
sometimes by broader shop practice. At best, 'specialization now 
penn^ently with us tends, with all its high eflSciency, toward weaken- 
ing narrowness for the specialized worker. What we should strive for 
is such broadening industrial training as will supplement the nar- 
rower jange of skill and knowledge and the specializcKi worker 
greater resource. Specialization is probably more widespread in the 
Uiiited States than in Germany, ^and this constitutes an a^ded need 
which we have for industrial education greater than that present and' 
recognizecj^in Germany. ■ t 

IndustnaJ schools, ^then, must have'J and in far greater numbera, 

to the neods of far more workers 4han at present. Otherwise 
we can make little claim tareally popular education of the sort closest 
,to thef worker's activities. Our citizens ^re already stirred to the 
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need for induetrial education, as attested by a number of new schools 
recently foimded by public funds, and.^umeroufl State^"ctnnmissions 
on the subject. Soon there wilt be much money spent on industrial 
schools; and when the American people Want something badly, for 
public or private purposes, they spend ;aoney freely. There will be 
/ much opportunity for wasting of public funds by unwise choice of 
the kipd of schools to be established and supported. What kind of 
schools, theurshould we develop? 

) . Ttie present is a periocLof experimentation in industrial education 
^ in Itfurope, and even more so in this country. The nature of the 
subject is .such that theorizing jp relatively lacking ii).^jignificance; 
experience is the safest guide. It is for this, reason cliicfly that 
German experience, probably the ripest and most fruitful in tlxis 
field of any country’*, is of so much importance. We must speak 
cautiously as yet, till our experience be fuller, and musY be content 
in large part to follow the method of experimentation. We must 
try all things,, prove that wluch is good. Our country' is so vast, and 
so varied in its industries, that there may well be considerable differ- 
ences in the schools '“best suited to each section. Yet the types of 
schodl arc likely to be the same throughout the country, and possibly 
so tluoughout'the world. Th^e needs of different industries, and eyen 
' more of diffdsent pecuniary classes of workers, are likely to cause 
. even greater differences in the kinds of schools desirable. We must 
have a number of different kinds of schools, and no amount of plan- 
ning will enable us to forsee all tlie special and local modifications that 
may with advantage arise. . 

The kinds of industrial schools divide themselves according to 
categories as fundamental as any into whole-time day schools and 
part-time schools (day or evening). The importance of this distinc- 
tion arises from the limitations to the number of workers who can 
afford to attend the whole-time schools. Possibly at least 30 per 
• cent of the rank and file pf workers in our great industrial centers 
can not, as judged by severe standards of living, afford to keep th^ir 
children in day school any longer than the law requires.* A larger 
number think themselves unable; others do not tliink longer school 
attendance worth wliile, and thus add to the number of those who, 
by reason of choice or, necessity, will not attend schools that keep 
from earning. We Can not predict the proportion that will 
attend day industi:ial schools; we may assume *that it would be 
more than those who now attend the day schools beyond the legal 
requirement, but we may be sure that it would be but H small pro- 
portion of all industrial workers. German experience bears this out. 
We are richer per capita and more our industrial workers may 
L for that reason attend such ^hools than in Germany. ^ ^ 
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^ Numerous questions arise with respect ip these schools. Shall 
they be primarily trade schools, aiming to teach t^e practice as well 
as theory of the trades, or primarily general industrial schools, giv- 
ing only a preliminary training before entrance on apprenticeship ? 
Trade schools have so far been- the commoner in the United States. 
Though tlseful in tlieir sphere, tHey are subject to serious objections 
not applying ^ other types of schools in anything like the same 
degre§. They are very expensive. They usually teach but few 
trades, and can not teath many without a very great investment in 
plant, nor can Ihey teach many trades economically without many 
students. They are subject, with probably no considerable justifi- 
cation in the cases of most, but still subject more than are other 
tyjies of industrial schools, to trades-union suspicion. To teach a 
whole trade, they must keep the student three or four years usually, 
without wage, and even then he must usually serve a year or more 
as apprentice before becoming a journeyman. Certain phases of 
trade training, as learning economy of materials, acquiring speed, 
and numerous others in wliich few school shops can be fully adjusted 
to practical trade needs, make the school training no sufficient su*b- 
stitute for shop training. Certain o^ tliese difficulties are elastic; 
they can be and have been overcome, but at best the trade school 
which acts wholly or cliiefly as a substitute for apprenticeship, as 
ours in the United States do or aim to do, forces itself into the sphere 
in wliich schools are weakest and commercial shops are strongest. 
The stronghold of the commercial shop Ls practical trade training: 
tliat of tlie industrial school is technical training. Each can under- 
take the functions in which the 6ther excels, but with the risk of poor 
results, or what is tantamount, good results achieved at too great 
cost. Thus teclinical training is imparted to advantage in but few 
factories aside from the use of school methods, including the hiripg 
of a spwial teacher or the turning of the energies of an official largely 
to the work of a teacher. Our trade schools in this country ,*iii turn, 
have sometimes not been very practiefd, and this often because they 
used school to the exclusion of shop methods. The cost of trade 
schools is considerable, exceeding that of most other types of indus- 
trial schools chiefly in the item of equipment V In addition to tins 
cost, the tot^I cost of trade school training should include the wages 
foregone by the pupil during the course. The sum of these costs has 
been great both in mass and also per pupil. 


I Onr diiU oo ootuW AmBrtMn IndustrUl a^ools WTory Ao article by H.C. Biudoii: 

**T 1 » oMt 0^ liKluitriel educaUon ln the U&lted SUtee: A ttudy of fifty typical schools^’ tai TeMtei Col- 
Record, September, 1011, nvtth the dontUsloti In the aTalltUe data horn icbool reports. It Shows 
air fnatar vtriaUon tai ooata at between Indlstdoal arhooh of a gtnn type than between the «w>Hkn ooeta 
of dlfler^ ty]M of .T^medlenooetoflmhiitrlaledtioetkttid^AUtipeeofeoboototsAMtDdtobe 
^ (exbIttsiTe of w istporta&t element of Ont cott of bonding and equipment) I 4 .S 0 par pi^tl per montb 
, (b«M on; mnUment),. wtCh a median TaSatliii of I 3 e per cent from.tbe TtUi Ufon may be 

^ oompftM 'Mth tpe eoet (libo exdndlng ant eqst of equipment) of laio per pu^ per nmth (band a 
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That boys and young men have entered and completed*such schools i 
at all testifies to the difficulty of securing adequate trade training 
otherwise and to the thoroughness of the school training in some 
cases. Specialization is largely responsible for the need for such 
schools. The greater degree of specialization in the United Statdl 
differentiates our situation from that of Germany. For this reason 
we need more trade schools, or other schools imparting practical 
training, than does Germany. But it would be a great mistake to 
rush pell-mell into establishing trBde schools for this reason without 
thorough investigation in each instance. The main task of prac^tical 
instruction in industry is best fulfiiied by employers. 

The cause of practical industrial education would he forwarded by 
enacting and enforcing suitable apprenticeship laws, by bringing 
about cooperation betw'een trade associatipns and the State for the 
regulation of apprenticeship, by aiding every effort of the vocational, 
.glance movement, or otherwise to promote intelligent and far- 
sighted choice of occupation, and by providing cheaper and more 
p effective schools for supplementing the practical training to be 
received in commercial shops arid factories. 

There is danger that the several States and communities of the 
United States will waste much money on industrial education; waste 
' by expending great sums which will bring much less return than if 
spent otherwise, but with the same general aim of bettering industrial 
training. The greatest caution is imperative in considering the imed 
and probable n^sults and counting the cost in each specific case before ' • 
increasing the number of trade schoolS. The trade schools that appear 
to give the greatest promise of success, both results and cost being con- 
sidered, are those which might be classed as higher trade schools, 
designed primarily for the further education of such mechanics as 
offer themselves, having first learned and practiced their trades. But 
elementary day trade schools can not, I believe, be satisfactory as 
our main dependence for industrial education of the masses./ 

No sharp line differentiates general industrial from tra<|e schools. 

But the types are different. The general industrial schools are much 
more feasible than elementary trade schools and, for the mass of 
workers, moje serviceable than any form of trade school. Their 
course is generally shorter than that of a trade school, their training 
less specmlized for distinct trades. So far as such schools have been 
^established in the United States, which has been but a few years, 
they have no great number of branches or departments of training. ^ 

In time they will probably develop more branches df training than 
the trade schools teach trades, for their training is less elaborate and 
expensive than that of the trade schools. 

Much of the need for such general induatmal or preparatory indua- , 
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trade schools approximate them. We have greater seed than Ger- 
many for 8uch schools. One of the greatest differences between the 
two industrial training situations in the two countries is that in Ger- 
many most boyj and girla, whether entering skilled pr unskilled in- 
dustri^, go to work at the age of 14, while in the United States few 
employers wnll accep {^apprentices for the skilled trades younger than 
16, The German practice has become so rooted in habit that the 
Germans neither ordinarily que,stion its exj)ediency, nor do tiiey 
generally give very ilefinito reasons for the existence of the custom. 
Poverty is doubtless largely responsible for it, and in this respect 
we probably have the advantage. Probably a larger number of our 
families can afford to keep their boys from*work until they are 15 or 
16, if they consitler tliis worth wliilc, than in Germany. Jliis possi- 
bility is to be regarded as a national asset. The question then 
arises: \\Tiat shall be done with the years betwee*n 14 and 16 of 

"those who leave the common school at the earlier age, and enter the 
skilled trades ? The prej)aratory industrial school suggests an an- 
swer applicable to many boys and girls. A much larger number of 
boys and girl^ will probably bo able aiul willing to attend a genera] 
industrial school for one or two years between the time' when thev 
leave the common school and the entry on apprenticeship in a^skillo<l 


trade than would bo able and willing to make the sacrifice for a longer 
trade-school training. Such attendance will cost both them and the- 
public less than trade-school training,, hut will doubtless give the 
sort of practical as well as theoretical training which broadens the 
industrial outlook of the pupils and makes them fainihar with the 
elements both of the theory and practice o'f a broad range of opera- 
tions. Shops will be found in such schools though not necessarily 
such complex shops as in trade schools. * 

The training thus given, essentially preparatory, elementary, anTT 
broadening, can be made, I believe, the best gateway to apprentice- 
ship training for a large number of workers. The pupils of such 
schools (and of trade schools) are most likely to be acceptable to 
employers as apprentices in the skilled trades. Both types of schools 
are likely to shorten the apprenticeship coining after school attend- 
ance, and such shortening, if not extreme, should not arouse the 
antagonism of the trade unions. Its type of work will also doubtless 
be of mu(5h value to correct the one-sided specialization to which 
many or most of its pupils will later be subject. One of the chief 
reasons for trade schools in our country is this need of correcting 
specialization. As s^^ted above, w^can not expect, by any sort of 
apprenticeship law or otherwise, to greatly change the extent. of 
specialization in industry. However, the general industrial schools 
Will, I believe, prove thepasdvea as capable as the trade schools , of 
epr^t^ ope^ded speciaH^tion. Cer^inly, ^ their result on each 
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pupil in this respect be nearly as great as that of the trade schools, 
it will be attained at less cost and will benefit greater numbers. 

Both industrial and trade schools raise a question, one suggested 
by the almost invariable German practice of obtaining the first indus- 
trial training in the commercial shop. Shall we do likewise? Obvi- 
ously for those of our boys and girls who enter the skilled trades at 
an age not earlier than 15 or 16 years, and leave common school at 
14, this is impossible. For such youthful workers the best plan, if 
they can afTf)ni it, is to attend a general industrial or trade school 
during the interval. WTierever the |)articular situation does not 
forbid it, however, it is throughly desirable to apply the German 
principle. In |)flssing, I may suy that one point of distinct superioi- 
ity of the German highe/ technical education (except in the technical 
high school) to that in the United States' is that in Germany a con- 
siderable amount of practical wock -must precede the theoretical. 

The truth of this superiority is beginning to be realized here, espe- 
cially wlftn ti^e superior results are noted of cooperation between 
technical colleges and commercial shops, as in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

With only the types of schools so far discussed, we shall not yet. 
have achieved really |K>pular industrial education in large measure. 

The masses will probably be unable, wdll consider themselves unable, 
or will for other reasons fail to attend these schools. The typo of 
school which best meets the needs of the great masses of industry, 
both skilled and unskilled, is the improvement school. The need 
for schools of this type is undoubted. More and more its virtues 
are being ai)preciated in this country. We now have such schools 
in Cincinnati and Boston, and in Wisconsin; they are advocated 
by educators for New York City, and we may expect their rajAi 
spread. Tlieir advantages are manifold. They can be made to 
meet the needs for industrial training of all not better , cared 
for. They are flexible and require 'a comparatively small plant. 

They are cheap— an aspect of great importance. Industrial edu- 
cation is at best expensive, and its expense is likely to cajuse 
the undue curtailment of facilities in many localities, such that 
the needs of some workers will not be met. In the past we have 
fumisbed comparatively large facilities for industrial education for 
the few’ blit insignificant facilities for the many. In the past 
this direct neglect of the many was involved in the best u$e of 
small facilities. With but few industrial schools, the need for 
higher technical training was so great that some schools were drawh 
from service to the ranks of industry, to service of the technical 
leaders. The needs for higher iechnical training are now well met. 

The great present call is for sueh industrial education as w^l^direotly ‘ 
hi^p the massM. The improvement school has been.found^in ^ ^ 
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and especially in Germany ^ to be the most efficient instrument for 
the attainment of this end. There is every reason to believe that a 
similar etfficiency will result* in this country, from their establishment 
here. Industrial improvement schools, for reasons already fully 
discussed, should ‘nrost certainly be in the daytime. Qarjraan expe- 
rience emphatically approves of this practice. Shall attendance 
voluntary or compulsory? The history of compulsory daytime 
Tktendance in Germany will probably be repeated in the United States 
where^r the like compulsion is adopted: First, opposition from em- 
ployersTNater, ac^^uiescence. The example of German and other 
employei-s who now tolerate or even desire compirlsorv’ attendance 
may and should make the period of adjustment of employers to the 
new situation shorter and easier. German experience has amply 
shown that voluntary improvement schools accomj)lished but little 
as compared with the same schools when made compulsory. The 
number of pupils reached was far greater and the average quality 
of work usually but little lower. However much many of our 
employers as men may wish to see the welfare of their youthful 
workers siibserv.ed, the stem necessities of competition force them 
not to do anything w’hich will lessen the efficiency of their shops as 
measured in dollars and cents, and often force them even to neglect 
ultimate idvantngo for present gain. If we are serious in our desires ^ 
to prevent exploitation of our child workers, one of the sUrest ways 
to protect them is to require their attendance at a school which will ^ 
aid them to attain industrial efficiency. Such compulsory attendance 
might ^ell bo, as in much of Germany, for three years or until the 
ending of the term in which the eighteenth birthday is reached. The 
number of hours a week, the hours when*these should meet, 'and the 
number of classes for pupils in different trades and occupations are 
matters to be decided locally and experimentally in large part. It 
may prove desirable to open the improvement schools first as evenfng 
schools, where the employers are strongly • opposed to compulsory 
day attendance. Later, when they see the good results of these “ 

schools, the classes may be shifted to the daytime. Likewise the 
attendance may be voluntary fdt a time, until the schools have won 
the approval of the employers and others, and later compulsory. 

It is most probable that such schools will bb first established in this 
country as voluntary schools. 

The improvement schools «an probably have separate classes, as 
in Berlin and Munich, for those in many different trades and occu- 
pations*. They are much better able to. do this than ate full-time 
trade or genial industrial schools, because they will hare less exten- ^ 
sire shop equipment and because the number of pupils in the improre- > 
xnent schools will probably far exceed those in other mduatriid 
^sohooii. rsgar4 to the comparatire imppttanoe ol impro 
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ment and other schools, Dr, A, A, Snowden says, ‘throughout the 
civilized world the evening (or part-time day} industrial improve- 
ment school enrolls 20 pupils to every 1 who attends the other t5l>e8 
of industrial vocational school,” ^ The matter of shop equipment 
raises the question as to how much practical workshop instruction 
should be given in these 8chool4, Without reviewing the* German 
experience on this poii^t, we may note at once a difference in German 
and American needs. Our industries are more specialized, and the 
need for correction of one-sidtd training is therefore greater. Such 
correction can best be done in schools, and to be. at all efficient needs 
workshop instruction, for\nany»of our workers never perform the 
operations of more than a^arrow branch of a trade. Thus, in ^ 
improvement schools, as dn cither industrial schools, workshops are 
more needed than in Germany, Whether this need is so great as to 
justify »mp'rovement schools in which most of the instruction is 
given in the school shop, and the lesser portion only is technical 
(theoretical) training, is very doubtful, but must bo fljUjL 

experiment. If our improvement schools have 'more wol4^®j®wn 
those in Germany, as they should have, their cost will bcHwHW^d- 
ingly greater. Notwithstanding this greater cost, they wTlfc'^OTain 
probably the cheapest and most efficient type^>f industrJiR school. 

Intermediate bctw'cen the improvement schools, wdiicK take but 
4 to 10 hours a wTok of the worker’s time, and, tli© full-time trade 
or preparatory industrial schools are a number of part-time schools.. 
The specific divisions of time bet^^n school and shop are various. 
These schools are growing rapidly, and with good reason, for t^h^ 
furnish for those pupils who can afford it one of the best means 
of learning thoroughly both the thepry and practice of theh Irade, 
vSuch part-time schools are one of the chief fcontributions of the United' 
States to the world problem of industrial education. Improvement 
schools may be classed as part-time schools, but the term is used 
chiefly for schools winch occupy a larger portion of the worker’s^ 
time, . ' , . 

The control of the industrial schools of all types is bes^ vested, 
accoVding to German and other experience, in some body or bodies 
not dominated by the schoolmen, but which receive the aid ^ com- 
petent educational experts. State aid, and accompanying measure ^ 
ot control and standardization, is likely to play a large and effective 
part in our future industrial education, as it has in Germany. 
Employers should be represented on school boards, as in Germany, 
but, as is seldom done there, workers also should be allowed a place. 
The indu]strial sch^jp^ should k^p in the closest touch with each of 
these dasae^Vv^ Only by such cIom touch with, and real control by, 
the two fela^es i^ost directly affected can our industrial, education 
be bp& eflBi^nt je^d imiy demooi^ti^^ , , 


APPENDIX A. 

A GERMAN APPRENTICE CONTRACT. 

The following approntirp rout nu t is exec u tod between the firm of Friedrich Knipp. 
ftharo company in Eseon on the Ruhr, and (apprcniice’R nume). bom at (place of 
birth), to (name uf pareiUa^', ac<'ompaniod by bin (parent or guardian, and name) aa hin 
legal reprcwntative.* 

Section 1. — T1u» firm acrcplR (apprentice’s name) as apprentice for their caRl-stoel 
factory and obligates thcniscdvps to have him trained as a (trade or branch in whicli 
apprenticed) under the direction (tf a suitabl<» rojtrosentative. The appi^litice is 
thrown under the fatherly authority (tf the reproHenlalive. 

Sec. 2. — The apprentice is obligated to (»bedi(‘nce and truth, to maustry and proper 
conduct' 

11^ must regularly alteml, under the direction of the firm.* an improvement st'hcM)!. 
and preecnl the rertificato then.* ol)tained, immediately on it.** receipt, to the ofltcial 
set over him. ^ , 

Sec. — The apprentice ie reppon.«ihlo for Ins pupportand for all other things neces- 
Riiry, with llie exception <tf the Uh)!h necessary ftt his work. 

lie shall receive frttm the day of^hi.s cut ranee otV appronticesbip* pay for each 
wttrking day, whicli ,sluill depend on his conduct, ability, and elliciwioy, according to 
the following whemo; 

Daihj pat/ of nppr<')itirr8. 


Yenr of apprentlcaahtp. 


jCpp of emrancf. 


1 ^ " 



1 First. 

Sct-ond. 

* Third. ' 

^fafk9. 

.tfarfci. 

Sfarki. 

0. .SO-0. 70 

0. S»v 1 , 00 

1. 10-1.50 

. _ .70- .90 

1 * 

1 . no- 1 . 20 

1.40-1. HO 


. Qualified apprentices may be allowed to; undertake piecework in their third year, 
and for this receive up. to 50 pfennigs a day in excess of their daily wage. 

No subtraction from the wage of the apprentice shall be mgde for the working hours 
ifi which he attends improvemeiU echtM)l. ' ’ . ’ 

Sec. 4. — The apprenticeship begins with the (date) and lasts three years. Work 
days in which the apprentice has nepfTected (his work) shall not be included in the 
reckoning of the length of apprenticeship, but so much more must hq a^ded. With 
good conduct and efficiency, the repetition of neglected days to a maximum of 25 
may be remitted. ^ ^ 

Sec. 5.— The first three months of the apprenticeship are a tmriod of probation, 
dttrihg which either party may withdraw from the apprentice contract. 

After the probation period the firm is'aulhorized to discharge the apprentice at once 
befoft the ending of the contractual time in the cases (ftatod in section 153 of the 
National Industrial I>aw (sec supplement *), or when he liaa repeatedly violated his 

( A piftMUn, to execute an apprentice contract, must (ecclve the approval of the Ruardlati 
s Defore entering on apprentlocAMp tn the Krupp works, a boy must flist serve a year as errand 
stinllar caf^dty. 

> Sec, 123 Is given In full; cf. oh. 7, p* lA. , • 
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duties of obedience and trath, industry and pipper conduct, or neglected hia attend- 
ance on improvement or trade school. (Sec. 2.) 

Sbc. 6.r-On the part of the apprentice, the apprenticeship may be ended in the 
caeee of section 124. numbers 1, 3, 4, and 5 of the National Industrial Lew (eee supple- 
ment),* and also if the firm ne^ects their 1^1 duties toward the apprentice in a 
manner dangerous to his health, his morals, or his training, or* misuses the right of 
fatherly authority, or becomes unable to fulfill their contractual duties. 

Sbc. 7.— On the close of the apprenticeship ^ certificale ^hall be given to the 
apprentice concerning the length of the apprenticeship and the knowledge 'and skill 
acquired during it, as well as concerning his 'conduct. An apprentice letter (Lehr- 
brief >^shalL be given only when the contr^tual period-^ apprentic^ftip has been 
completed or shortened with approval of the firm. 

Sbc. 8.— The firm seserves to itself the payment to the apprentice on regular com- 
pletion of apprenticeship, when his conduct an d efficiency was, according to the 
decision of the official in cjiarge, good, dti reward not to exceed 160 marks. 

The firm decides according to its free judgment whether the payment is to be 
refuoed wholly or in part, and whether it is to be made to the apprentice himself or. 
to his legal representative. ' ^ 

Sbc. 9. — Subject to the provisions of this contract, the apprentice is subject to 
all regulations for the workers of the ca^teel factory, especially the work regulations. 

For other ipatters, eo far as there are no re^latio^ in the present contract, the 
provisions of the National Industrial Law apply, 

Sb<T. 10.— Apprentices who remain at the factory after the close' of their 
apprenticeship shgU, on continued good conduct and efficiency, so far as po^ible, be 
given opportunity to train themselves further and to progrew. 

Kssen/Kuhr, the (date) 


(BtfiiAtura of the apprentice.) 


(Slfiiatun of Uu legnl tepresenUtiTe.) 
Pried. Krupp ^ 

Aktiengesellachaft. ' » 

Das Direktorium. • " 


The above apprentice contraj[^t is that used in the great Krupp 
works; employing 30,000 men, bamdes officials, The‘ normal contVact 
forms of the chambers of industry for handwork in I^russia at» very 
long apd provide for almost all questions that might arise undw the 
apprenticeship. Their main provisions are presented lA the exposi- 
tion of the National Industrial Law, in chapter 7, Different forms of 
contracts are -sometimes used for handworkers and for factory 
workers. - 
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^ THE WISCONSIN APPRENTICE LAJp^F 1911> 

Sec. 2377. Every contract or agreement into between a minor and ' 

employer by which the minor ia to learn a trade shall be known as an indenture, and 
nhall comply with the provisions of sections 2378 to 2386, inclusive, of the statutes. 
Ever)' minor entering into such acontract shall be known as ai\ apprentice. 

Sec ^ 2378. Any minor may, by th e execution of an indenture,, bind himself as 
hereinafter provided, and such indenture may provide that tl^e len^h of the term of 
the apprentice shall depend on the degree of the efficiency reached in the work 
assigned, but no indenture ^hall be made (pr less than one year, and if the minor is 
loss than eighteen years of age the indenture shall in no case be for a period of lees 
than two years. ' ■ , 

Sec. 2379. ^ny^^rson or persons apprenticing a minor or forming any contractual 
relation in the nature of an apprenticeAip without compljang with the pro\Tsions of 
sections ^77 to 2387, inclusive, of the statutes, shall, upon connction thereof, be 
punished by a fine of not less than fifty nor more than one hundred dollars. 

Sec. 2380. It shall be the duty of the commissioner of^hor, the factory inspector, 
or afeistant factory inspectors to enforce the'provisionfwf this act and to prosecute vio- 
lations of the same before any court of competent jurisdictiotUn this State. 

* Sec. 2381. Every indenture aha\l be ai^ed; 

(1) By the minor. 

(2) By the father; and if the father be dead or legally incapable of giving consent, 


or has abandoned his family, then ' 

(3) Bythemother; and ifboth the Catherand the toother be deadorlegallyincapable 
of giving consent, then 
(4^ By th§gu&lMian of the minor, if ahy. 

(5) Uthero be no parent or guardian with authority to sign, thon by two justices of 
the peace of the county of residence of the minor. 

(6) By the employer. * , 

fiEC. 2382. Every indenture shall contain: * 

(1) The names of the parties. . 

(2) Tho iate of the birth of the npnor. 

(34 .\ statement of the trade the minor is to be taught, and the time at which the 


apprenticeship shall begin and end. I# 

(4) An hgreement stating the number of hours to be spent in work, and the number 
of houn to be spent in instruction. The total of such number of hours shall not excedd' 
fifty-five in any one week. 

(5) ^An agreement that the whole trade, as 'carried on by the employer, shall be 
taught, and an agreement as to the time to be spent at each process or machine. 

i(6) An agreement between the employer and the apprentice that not less than five 
houn per week of the aforemeniion^ fifty-five houn per week shall ^ devoted to 
instruction, puch instruction shall include — 

(a) Two hpHfp a week instruction iu En^iah, in citieenahi]^, Business practice, 
physiology, hygiene, and the use of safety devices. 

(6) Such other bianchM as may be approved by the State board of . industrial 

education. % * * r ' ^ 

t iawt o( Wt^ndn rrtatfat to emptormnii oTwoDn Inddftriatedaoatte aad tmaaoy.' 
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(7) A rtatement of the compenaatioa to be paid the apprentice. 

Skc. 2383. The instruction specified in section 2382 may be given in a pubtic school, 
or in such other manner as may be approved by theiocal board of industrial Question; 
and if there be no local ^board, subject to the approval of the State board of industrial 
education. Attendance at the public school, if any, shall be certified to by the 
teachers in charge of the courses, and failure to attend shall subject the apprentice to 
.flhe penalty^ a loss of compensation for three hours-for every hour he shall be absent 
without good cause. It shall be the duty of the school officials to cooperate for the 
enforcement of this law. 

S^c. 2384. It shall be lawful to include in the indenture or agreement an article 
sUpnfeting that during such period of the year as the public schools shall not be in 
eeeedon the employer and the apprentire may be released from those portioiu of the 
indenture which affect the instruction to be given. 

*^£ 0 . 2385. If either party to an indenture shall fail to pe/form any of the stipulations, 
he shall forfeit not less than ten nor more than fifty dollars on complaint, the collec- 
tion of which may be made by the commissioner of labor, factory inspector, or assistant 
factory inspectors in any court of competent jurisdiction in this State. Any court of 
compeU'atjurisdictionmay,init8discreUon,al9oau«ul the indenture. Nothingherein 
prescribe shall deprive the employer of the right to dismiss any apprentice who has 
willfully violated the rules and regulations applying to all workmen. 

Sac. 2386. The employer shall give a bonus of not less than fifty dollars to the appren- 
tice on the expiration of the term of the indenture, and also a certifi?^te stating the 
term of the indenture . 

Sec. 2387. A certified copy of every indenture by which any minor may be appren- 
ticed shall be filed by the employer with the State commissioner of labor. 

This apprentice law, the most advanced in the United States, is in 
* several respects very like the German 'national law, described in ^ 
chapter 7. It is to be studied in connection with the Wisconsin com- 
pulsory improvement school attendance law of 1911, 'which is here 
given: 

CONTINUATION AND EVENING SCHOOLS.* 

(Sbctios J728c-1) 1. Whenever atjy evening school, continuation classes, indus- 
trial school, or commercial school shall be established in any town, village, or city in 
this State for minora between the ages of fourteen and sixteen working under permit as 
now provided by law, every such child residing within any town', village, or city in 
which any such school is established shall attend such school not less than five hours 
per week for six months in each year until sitllrchild becomes sixteen years of age, 
and every employer shall allow all minor employees oyer foxirteen and under sixteen 
years of age a reduction in hours of work of not less than the number of hours the 
minor is by this section required to attend school. 

kfawi of Wbeooaln rMsUng to.sn) ploy moot of wooen and ohlldiaa, industrial oducaUon and tnianoy. 
WuooniUa State Bd. of Indus. Bduc. BuU. no. 1, p. 10. 
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